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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress: with a Life of John 
Bunyan by R. Southey, Esq. LL.D. Ilus- 
trated with engravings. Large 8vo. pp. 411. 
London, 1830. Murray; Major. 

Ay edition of one of the most popular books in 

the English or any other language, and pro- 

duced in a style every way worthy of that po- 
pularity. A life by Southey —two splendid 
designs by Martin (the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and the Celestial City), engraved by 
W. R. Smith—a portrait of Bunyan, and about 
thirty spirited and admirably cnt wood engrav- 
ings—the typography of W. Nicol, and the gene- 
ral care and taste of Major (to whom we are in- 
debted for Walton and Dallaway)—conspire to 
render this volume all that the admirers of the 
old Bedford tinker, and the lovers of modern 
literary embellishment, could desire. Indeed, 
if we may judge from correspondence addressed 
to us, and poems, too, written on the occasion, 
we should say that the appearance of the Pil- 
grim in his new garb has excited quite a sen- 
sation in the public. Yet, with all these re- 
commendations, the work does not offer much 
for us to descant upon. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the leading facts in the life of 

Bunyan: originally a bit of a blackguard, he 

took a religious turn, and became a Baptist 

= he was imprisoned twelve years for 
is opinions by the in-tolerating laws of the 
period at which he flourished ; after which he 
lived sixteen years, visited London regularly 
every year, and died at the Star on Snow Hill, 
the residence of Mr. Stradwick, a friend and 
grocer, one of the followers of his ministry. 

He was buried in Bunhill Fields burial-ground, 

then not so overwhelmed with mortal remains 

as it has since been ; for Dr. Southey says : 

“ The dissenters regard it as their Campo 
Santo—and especially for his sake. It is said 
that many have made it their desire to be in- 
terred as near as possible to the spot where his 
remains are deposited. His age and the date 
of his decease are thus recorded in his epitaph : 
Mr. John Bunyan, Author of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, ob. 12 Aug. 1688, zt. 60. 

The Pilgrim’s P: now is finished, 
And Death has laid him in bis earthly bed. 

It appears that at the time of his death, the 

Lord Mayor, Sir John Shorter, was one of his 

London flock.” 

In relating the circumstances of the career 
of this extraordinary individual, his biographer 
is sparing of his own reflections. He tells us 
the story simply, with all its appurtenances of 
fanaticism and cant, as well as its better 
points, exactly as if he had himself lived at 
Bedford a Sa ago, and been a 
disciple of John Bunyan’s. This, as opinion 
goes, will be reckoned a merit or a blemish : it 
certainly presents the subject in its plainest 
form. We pronounce no further judgment, 
but extract a few specimens of the manner. 

“He must have been still a very young man 
when that outward refurmation took place, 
which, little as he afterwards valued it, and 





insufficient as it may have been, gave evidence 
at least of right intentions under the direction 
of a strong will; and throughout his sub- 
sequent struggles of mind, the force of a dis- 
eased imagination is not more manifest than 
the earnestness of his religious feelings and 
aspirations. His connexion with the Baptists 
was eventually most beneficial to him: had it 
not been for the encouragement which he re- 
received from them, he might have lived and 
died a tinker ; for even when he cast off, like 
a slough, the coarse habits of his early life, his 
latent powers could never without some such 
encouragement and impulse have broken 
through the thick ignorance with which they 
were incrusted. The coarseness of that in- 
crustation could hardly be conceived, if proofs 
of it were not preserved in his own hand- 
writing. There is no book, except the Bible, 
which he is known to have perused so intensely 
as the Acts and Monuments of John Fox, the 
martyrologist, one of the best of men; a work 
more hastily than judiciously compiled in its 
earlier parts, but invaluable for that greater 
and far more important portion which has ob- 
tained for it its popular name of the Book of 
Martyrs. Bunyan’s own copy of this work is 
in existence, and valued, of course, as such a 
relic of such a man ought to be. In each vo- 
lume he has written his name beneath the 
title-page in alarge and stout print hand; and 
under some of the wood-cuts he has inserted a 
few rhymes, which are undoubtedly his own 
composition, and which, though much in the 
manner of the verses that were printed under 
the illustrations to his own Pilgrim’s Progress 
when that work was first adorned with cuts 
(verses worthy of such embellishments), are 
very much worse than even the worst of those. 
Indeed, it would not be possible to find speci- 
mens of more miserable doggerel. But as it 
has been proper to lay before the reader the 
vivid representation of Bunyan in his feverish 
state of enthusiasm, that the sobriety of mind 
into which he settled may be the better appre- 
ciated and the more admired,—so, for a like 
reason, is it fitting that it should be seen from 
how gross and deplorable a state of ignorance 
that intellect which produced the Pilgrim’s 
Progress worked its way. These, then, are 
the verses. Under the print of an Owl ap- 
pearing to a Council held by Pope John at 
Rome. (Acts and Monuments, vol. i. 781.) 
Doth the owle to them apper 
which putt them all into a fear 
Will not the man & trubel crown 
cast the owle unto the ground. 
Under the martyrdom of John Hus. 
and Mon. vol. i. 821.) 
heare is John hus that you may see 
uesed in deed with all crulity. 
But now leet us follow & look one him 
Whear he is full field in deed to the brim. 


Under the martyrdom of John Rogers, the 
protomagtyr in the Marian persecution. (Ib. 
vol. iii. 133.) 


It was the will of X (Christ) that thou should die 
Mr Rogers his body in the flames to fry. 

O Blessed man thou did lead this bloody way, 

O how wilt thou shien with X in the last day, 


(Acts 


Under the martyrdom of Lawrence Sanders. 
(Ib. vol. iii. 139.) 
Mr Sanders is the next blessed man in deed 
And from all trubels he is made free. 
Farewell world & all hear be lo 
For to my dear Lord I must gooe. 
Another is here presented as it appears in his 
own rude hand-writing under the martyrdom 
of Thomas Haukes,—who having promised to 
his friends that he would lift his hands above 
his head toward heaven before he gave up the 
ghost, in token to them that a man under the 
pain of such burning might keep his mind 
quiet and patient, lifted his scorched arms in 
fulfilment of that pledge after his speech was 
gone, and raised them in gesture of thanks. 
giving triumph towards the living God. 
hear is one stout and strong in deed 
he doth not waver like as doth a Reed. 
a Sighn he give them yea last of all 
that are obedant to the hevenly call. 
There is yet one more of these tinker’s tetras. 
tics penned in the margin, beside the account 
of Gardener’s death : 
the blood the blood that he did shed 
is falling one his one head; 
and dredfull it is for to see 
the beginnes of his misere.—Vol. iii. 527. 
These curious inscriptions must have been 
Bunyan’s first attempts in verse: he had, no 
doubt, found difficulty enough in tinkering 
them to make him proud of his work when it 
was done; for otherwise he would not have 
written them in a book which was the most 
valuable of all his goods and chattels. In lat- 
ter days he seems to have taken this book for 
his art of poetry, and acquired from it at length 
the tune and the phraseology of such verses 
as are there inserted: with a few rare excep. 
tions, they are of Robert Wisdom’s school, 
and something below the pitch of Sternhold 
and Hopkins. But if he learnt there to make 
bad verses, he entered fully into the spirit of 
its better parts, and received that spirit into as 
resolute a heart as ever beat in a martyr’s 
bosom. From the examples which he found 
there, and from the Scriptures which he pe- 
rused with such intense devotion, he derived 
‘ a rapture’— 
Carried hing up Into the ait of sction 
And knowledge of himself, 
And when, the year after Gifford’s death, a 
resolution was passed by the meeting, that 
‘ some of the brethren (one at a time) to whom 
the Lord may have given a gift be called forth 
and engaged to speak a word in the church for 
mutual edification,’ Bunyan was one of the 
persons so called upon.” 

Of his controversial writings, especially 
against the Quakers, whose doctrines he cor- 
dially reprobated, the account given by Dr. S. 
is curious; but neither for that nor for the 
particulars respecting his immortal work is it 
necessary for us to find room, seeing that the 
original is in almost every hand. The follow- 
ing is worth quoting : 

** Bunyan may be supposed to have been al- 
ways vehement and vigorous in delivery, as he 





[frequently is in his language. One day, when 
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he had preached ‘ with peculiar warmth and 
enlargement,’ some of his friends came to 
shake hands with him after the service, and 
observed to him what ‘ a sweet sermon’ he had 
delivered. ‘Ay!’ he replied, ‘ you need not 
remind me of that; for the devil told me of 
it before I was out of the pulpit.” This anec- 
dote authenticates itself.” 

His earliest biographer (continues his latest) 
says that “** though by reason of the many 
losses he sustained by imprisonment and spoil, 
his chargeable sickness, &e., his earthly trea- 
sure swelled not to excess, yet he always had 
sufficient to live decently and creditably.’ But 
all that Bunyan had to lose by ‘ spoil’ was his 
occupation as a tinker, which, fortunately for 
him and the world, was put an end to earlier 
than in the course of his preacher’s progress 
he could otherwise have cast it off. That pro- 
gress raised him to a station of respectability 
and comfort ; and he was tod wise and too re- 
ligious a man to desire riches either for him- 
self or his children. When a wealthy London 
citizen offered to take one of his sons as an 
apprentice without a premium, he declined 
the friendly and advantageous offer, saying— 
* God did not send me to advance my family, 
but to preach the Gospel.’ No doubt he saw 
something in the business itself, or in the way 
of life to which it led, unfavourable to the moral 
character. His widow put forth an advertise- 
ment stating her inability to print the writings 
which he left unpublished. They are probably 
included in the folio edition of his works 
which was published in 1692, the year of her 
decease, by Bunyan’s successor at Bedford, 
Ebenezer Chandler, and John Wilson, a bro- 
ther minister of the same sect, who went in 
Bunyan’s life-time from the Bedford congrega- 
tion to be the first pastor of a Baptist flock at 
Hitchin. Three children survived him: there 
were none by the second marriage; and the 
blind daughter, the only one whom it might 
have troubled him to leave with a scanty pro- 
vision, happily died before him. He is said to 
have kept up ‘ a very strict discipline in his 
family, in prayer and exhortations.’ Such a 
discipline did not in this case produce its usual 
ill effect ; for according to what little is known 
of his children, they went on in the way they 
had been trained. His eldest son was forty- 
five years a member of the Bedford meeting: 
he preached there occasionally, and was em- 
ployed in visiting the disorderly members ; he 
was therefore in good — for discretion, as 
well as for his religious character. The names 
of other descendants are in. the books of the 
same meeting: in the burial-ground belonging 
to it his great-grand-daughter Hannah Bun. 
yan was interred in 1770, at the age of 76; 
and with her all that is related of his posterity 


And so ends our Review of this beautiful 
volume: but we will add, by way of literary 
and critical curiosities, some of the epistles on 
the subjéct to which we have already alluded. 
The first is a remonstranée in the genial tone 
of Bunyan himself, which, from the signature, 
we suspect comes from his publisher.* 


The Pilgrim and the Peas. 
Dear good Christian brother, what art thou about ? 
Green will be in ere the Pilgrim be out / 
Thov Ihe 8} for himself and speaks like a man, 
If = t might assist him, thy watering can. 
Thy brief tic I happen’d to see, 
And thought that thou spok’st in a 
Alas! it poy I was sadly mistak 
And nought can appease me save 


promising key. 
en; 
Locke or save Bacon! 


* It is whimsical enough that the initials are the same 
in both publishers: it is therefore necessary to explain 
ta we do not suspect J, Murray of the poetry, but 

. Major. 


Thine faithfully, hopefully (Peace be the bond), 
Thy servant, yet far from the ** Slough of —. 


Our uext is a Sonnet on this reprint of Bun. 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Bunyan! thy Pilgrim in his Gothic dress 
And phrase vernacular delighteth me. 
Oft have I wish’d my fav’rite book to see 
Adorn’d with all the charms of art and press, 
So that it might a real chef-d’wuvre be. 
’Tis done at last, and critics must confess 
Its matchless worth; the text from errors free, 
Restored by Southey’s care to perfectness. 
Major, to thee this splendid tome we owe; 
Old honest Izaak’s works were hid in dust— 
’T was thine to cleanse them from their antique rust, 
And make his gold with pristine lustre glow. 
Great Martin here in gloom and glory shines; 
And beautiful are Harvey's chaste designs,* 
Percy HENDON. 
Our worthy Friend’s, Mr. Bernard Barton’s, 
lines having been appended by the Editor to 
his Memoir, we shall not copy them into our 
Gazette ; but finally take our leave of the 
work with our hearty good wishes. 


Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers: a 
Polish Tale. By Julius Ursinus Niemce- 
wicz. Translated from the German edition, 
with a Preface and Notes by the Editor. 
8vo. pp. 346. London, 1830. Murray. 

WritTEN from the best motives and on the 

most enlightened principles, this tale calls for 

attention as a striking and terrible picture of 
the effects of bigotry, and shews how much in- 
genuity may be perverted, and useful industry 
turned to bad account, from the want of politi- 
cal freedom and encouragement, and under the 
influence of debasing superstition. The story 
itself is of slight importance—a mere thread 
whereon to hang graver matters, which in 

Poland were of too vital consequence for these 

pages not to attract universal attention. A 

most interesting memoir of the author, and his 

motives, is prefixed. We extract the account 
of the Polish Jews. 

‘As none of them are engaged in agri« 
culture, they are but rarely to be found in the 
villages; and being thus assembled in the 
towns and cities, which are but few, they seem 
in most of them to form a very large majority 
of their population. Tlie men have, for the most 
part, much finer countenances than the other 
Poles; their forms are better, as well as their at- 
titudes and paces [action ?]¢ and the long, flow- 
ing black dresses which they commonly wear, 
form altogether a striking contrast with the 
appearance of their slouching, loitering, idle 
neighbours. Their eastern countenances and 
complexions, and the waving beards of many, 
especially of those advanced to middle age, pre- 
sented a new and striking feature. They 
seemed to be always in motion, and yet doing 
nothing ; and it was natural to inquire how 
such numbers of them could procure the meanis 
of subsistence, especially as their wives and 
daughters seemed to be decorated with jewels 
or ornaments much more expensive than were 
to be seen among the inhabitants of the same 
class in the neighbouring provinces of the 
Prussian dominions which had just been passed 
through. It aga extraordinary in a coun- 
try where the laws prohibited them from pos- 
sessing land—where their own indisposition to 
a rural life prevented them from renting and 
cultivating that of others—that they should 
not address themselves to some manufacturing 
or handicraft pursuits: but such the editor 
had reason to believe was the case; and all of 
them subsist by being the retail distributors of 
the labour of their neighbours in some way or 
other, They have in their hands all the inter. 
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* For the wood engravings. 





a 
mediate operations of the commerce of the 
country, to such an extent, that every one who 
wants either to buy or to sell any commodity 
performs the operation, however minute, 
through the instrumentality of his Jew. A 
lady of the highest rank in Poland affirmed, 
that if she wanted to purchase household linen, 
clothes, or furniture, she was obliged to employ 
her own Jew, or she was sure to be cheated. 
This kind of trafficking habit, though it leads 
to great wealth with some few individuals of 
the nation, leaves a great part in the most 
miserable state of poverty—a state which can 
only be encountered by the extreme of frugal- 
ity, approaching to a kind of half starvation; 
whilst the rags and filth which cover their 
persons are hid from the eye of the observer by 
the long dresses of black stuff, which composes 
their principal but cheap garment.” 

With a view to enlighten and instruct, the 
me tale was written : of some of the absurd 
reliefs it combats, the few following are a spe. 
cimen. 

‘“¢ The arch prince of the universe has thus 
spoken of it :—The palace of the residence of 
Jehovah is one hundred and eighteen thousand 
times ten thousand miles in height, and its 
extent one hundred and thirty-six times ten 
thousand miles. From one of his eyes to the 
other is reckoned thirty times ten thousand 
miles. From his right to his left hand are 
seventy-six thousand times ten thousand miles, 
His skull is three times ten thousand miles in 
length, and the same in breadth. The crown 
of his head measures sixty times ten thousand 
miles. The soles of the feet of the King of 
kings extend to thirty thousand miles.’ We 
are thus told by the rabbin Akiwa in page 24: 
* that the while of God’s majesty is in height 
twice thirty-six thousand times ten thousand 
miles.” Do not, however, you ignorant crea- 
tures, imagine that these miles are the same as 
ours: the miles of the Heavenly King are ten 
thousand times ten thousand ells in length, and 
each ell is four feet. In the book Osmei we 
read—‘ that the court and the dependants of 
Jehovah are adapted to his dimensions. His 
attendants are 360,000 angels, and 10,000 se- 
raphim ; that 36,000 of the former wait daily 
in their turn.’ ” 

The next is even niore ridiculous, and but as 
a specimen of the folly to which such specula- 
tions can be carried, would be profane. . 

“ Rabbin Jehuda asserts that the day is 
divided into twelve hours. In the first three 
God sits and studies the law; in the next three 
he rules the world ; in the next he eats; and 
in the last three he rests himself, and relaxes 
by playing with Leviathan. I must, however, 
observe to you, that with regard to the last 
three hours, rabbin Ephraim, in the third sec- 
tion of his Commentaries, states an opinion 
different from that of the other rabbins. He 
expressly maintains, that in. the last three 
hours God employs himself in teaching the 
boys to read. ‘As have attempted to reconcile 
these different opinions, I do it thus: If on 
the Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
God amuses himself by playing with Levia- 
than, he may teach the boys to read on the 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. As to what 
regards Leviathan, the Talmud says: ‘ that 
when an angel brought to God the news of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, he was so much vexed 
at it, that, to dissipate his grief, he went to 
Raju and continued a long time there, walking 
backward and forward. "Before the overthrow 
of the temple it was his great pleasure to play 
with Leviathan; but now he never, or very 
rarely, so indulges. He does, however, relax 
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in reading the Talmud and in disputing with 
departed spirits about their faith.” 

ule for drinking: ‘‘ The Jew must drink 
no water on a Wednesday or a Friday night ; 
but if, from having eaten for his supper some 
peppered pike, he should feel an intolerable 
thirst, he may take up the water-jug and say : 
‘My mother told me to take care of Szafriri, 
fririri, riri, ri,’ and then he may drink.” 

The translation is executed with fidelity ; 
and the memoir of the intelligent and amiable 
author is written with equal good feeling and 
ability, 





The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso: 
translated into English Spenserian Verse, 
with a Life of the Author. By J. H. Wiffen. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. 
Longman and Co. 

Tur name of Tasso has ever been so dear to 

the lovers of poetry, and his beauties have been, 

hitherto, so imperfectly transfused into the En- 
glish language, that we have a peculiar pleasure 

in calling the attention of our readers to a 

translation worthy of the author, and to typo- 
phy and embellishments worthy of the trans- 

lation. Prefixed to the poem is a Life of Tasso, 
drawn up with great ingenuity, research, and 
elegance, and interspersed with such versions 
of his minor poems as serve to illustrate the 
biographical memoir. We should have had 
much gratification in making some extracts 
from it; but the fear of exceeding our limits 
decides us upon proceeding to examine the Je- 
rusalem itself, 

Facility is the parent of negligence; and 
thus it is that the Italian poets, so richly sup- 
plied with similar terminations, leave never- 
theless perpetually in their otherwise delightful 
compositions, the blemish of identical rhyme. 
But whatever may be the blemishes of Italian 
versification, the language itself (notwithstand- 
ing any imputation of effeminacy occasioned b 
the luxuriance of Marini, Pignotti, and po 
istruly noble, Its beauty has never been ques- 
tioned ; its grandeur is abundantly displayed in 
the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso; its energy 
is felt in the indignant expostulation of Fila. 
caja— 

** Dov’ é, Italia, il tuo braccio ?” 

its capability of compression appears from the 

examination of Simeon by Joseph in the Giu- 

seppe Riconosciuto of Metastasio; and none 

can question its powers of terrific sublimity 

after listening to the awful strains of Dante's 
‘* ——— thrilling verse that wakes the dead.” 

Making due allowance for the difficulties in 
translating such a language, and for the weari- 
ness which must now and then creep upon the 
most alert in so long a work, we have great 
Pleasure in congratulating Mr. Wiffen on his 
brilliant success, and the public at large on 
their being at length put in possession of a ver- 
sion in which the lofty conceptions of Tasso 
may be contemplated with unabated pleasure. 
We intend no disrespect to Fairfax, whose 
translation has (considering the time when it 
was written) many points of extraordinary 
merit; but the splendour and general eleva- 
tion of Mr. Wiffen’s muse confer a superiority 
which, in our opinion, distances all comparison. 

e opening of an epic poem is usually a 
matter of difficulty to the original author, and 
of severe perplexity to the translator. Mr. 

Wiffen has, however, upon the whole, extri- 

cated himself with great happiness. 


“ I sing the pious arms and chief who freed 
The sepulchre of Christ from thrall profane : 
Much did he toil in thought, and much in deed; 
Much in the glorious enterprise sustain ; 
And hell in vain opposed him, and in vain 





Afric and Asia to the rescue poured 
Their mingled tribes: Heaven recompensed his pain, 
And from all fruitless sallies of the sword, 
True to the red-cross flag his wandering friends restored. 
O thou, the Muse, that not with fading palms 
Circlest thy brows on Pindus, but among 
The angels warbling their celestial psalms, 
Hast for thy coronal a golden throng 
Of everlasting stars ! make thou my song 
Lucid and pure; breathe thou the flame divine 
Into my bosom; and forgive the wrong, 
If with grave truth light fiction I combine, 
And — grace my page with other flowers than 
e! 


The world, thou know’st, on tiptoe ever flies 

Where warbling most Parnassus’ fountain winds, 

And that Truth, robed in song’s benign disguise, 

Has won the coyest, soothed the sternest minds: 

So the fond mother her sick infant blinds, 

Sprinkling the edges of the cup she gives 

With sweets; delighted with the balm it finds 

Round the smooth brim, the medicine it receives, 
Drinks the delusive draught, and, thus deluded, lives.” 


In the conclusion of the first stanza neither 
of the two translators (for we shall confine our. 
selves to the two above mentioned) has quite 
hit off the energetic simplicity of 

** Che ’1 Ciel gli dié favore, e sotto ai santi 
Segni ridusse i suoi compagni erranti;” 
but the words of Fairfax— 
** His soldiers wild, to brawls and mutinies prest, 
Reduced him to peace, so Heaven him blest”— 
are more literally applicable to the actual events 
of the poem. 

In the descent of Gabriel (canto i. stanzas 
13 and 14), Fairfax, who had the fancy and 
mind of a poet, and who makes very little cere. 
mony of leaving his original in quest of a new 
image, has substituted for Tasso’s 

*« E si librd sull’ adeguate penne” 
a very striking one of his own— 

* And shook his wings, with rory May-dews wet.” 
Milton himself has deigned to adopt this (Para- 
dise Lost, book 5)— 

** Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 

The circuit wide.” 

Mr. Wiffen has, with singular felicity, com- 

bined both pictures in the following superlative 

line : 

*¢ And 1g his sparkling plumes, self-balanced on the 
wind.” 


In canto ii. stanza 96, Fairfax has, without 
the least authority, brought in the music of the 
spheres. 


** Only that noise, heaven’s rolling circles kest, 
Soothed mortal cares, and lulled the world to rest”— 


a splendid fault, which Mr. Wiffen has avoided 
in the following harmonious stanza: 


** Tis eve; ’tis night; a holy quiet broods 
O’er the mute world—winds, waters are at peace; 
y ts lie couched amid unstirring woods, 
The fishes slumber in the sounds and seas; 
No twittering bird sings farewell from the trees, 
Hushed is the dragon’s cry, the lion’s roar; 
Beneath her glooms a glad oblivion frees 
The heart from care, its weary labours o’er, 
Carrying divine repose and sweetness to its core.” 


For a powerful contrast to this lulling melody, 
we must recur to the spirit-stirring description 
of the Christian army in march. 


** When now the Orient opened to the sun 
Its shining gates, the mingled voice profound 
Of trumpet, tambour, horn, and cymbalon, 
Cheered to the march the stirring troops around; 
Not half so grateful is the thunder’s sound 
In the hot dog-days to the world forlorn, 
Presaging freshness to the thirsty ground, 
As to these warlike tribes the music drawn 
From martial tubes that treat of battles to be born. 
Straightway, spurred on by strong desire, they drest 
Their limbs in wonted armour; straight, in sheen 
Of perfect panoply, the soldiers prest 
Beneath their several regencies convene; 
Ranged, the hosts join; and to the winds serene 
Straight the borne banners all at once are given; 
And in the imperial gonfalon is seen 
The Cross, triumphantly outspread, and driven 
Abroad in waving folds voluminous to heaven. 
Meanwhile the sun in the celestial fields 
Perpetually advancing, rose in height, 
struck from pointed helms bossy shields, 
Clear, trembling that torment the sights 
The broad air burns with glory, like a bright 
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And boundl flagration ; neighings shrill, 
From fierce steeds ramping in their wild delight, 
Mix with the sound of smitten steel, and fill 
The deafened country round, hill answering loud to hill. 
The prudent chief, to guard from ambuscade 
His marching army, sent a troop before, 
Of light-armed horse, with orders to invade 
The hollow woods, and each strange place explore ; 
And first the pioneers advancing, bore 
Their instruments, whereby the rugged way 
Gives easy access; rivers are bridged o’er, 
Dells filled, mounts levelled ; shaggy woods display 
Their tracks, and each close pass admits the lively day. 
There are no moated towers, no massy woods, 
No levies gathered by their pagan foes, 
Nor bursting streams, nor Alpine solitudes, 
To countervail their course, or interpose 
Cause of delay: thus in his grandeur flows 
The King of Floods, when proudly he disdains 
His limitary shores,—the torrent grows, 
Swells o’er its ruined banks, and to the plains 
Roaring sweeps down, nor aught its headlong wrath re- 
strains.” 

The following stanza is beautifully soft and 

flowing :— 
** Low accents, plaintive whispers, groans profound, 
Sighs of a people that in gladness grieves, 
And melancholy murmurs float around, 
Till the sad air a thrilling sound receives, 
Like that which sobs amidst the dying leaves, 
When with autumnal winds the forest waves; 
Or dash of an insurgent sea that heaves 
On lonely rocks, or locked in winding caves, 
Hoarse through their hollow aisles in wild low cadence 
raves.” 

The Italian reader may here find much en. 
joyment in comparing this exquisite stanza of 
Tasso with the appalling strains of Dante’s 
Inferno, canto iii. 

** Quivi sospiri, pianti, ed alti guai 

Risonavan per I aer senza stelle, 

Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 

Voci alti e fioche, e suon di man con elle.” 
Nothing can be more finished than the descrip« 
tion of Erminia at night. 

** On high were the clear stars; the gentle Hours 
Walked cloudless through the galaxy of space, 
And the calm moon rose, lighting up the flowers 
With frost of living pearl: like her in grace, 
The enamoured maid from her illumined face 
Reflected light where’er she chanced to rove; 
And made the silent spirit of the place, « 
The hills, the melancholy moon above, 
And the dumb valleys round, familiars of her love.” 
Compare with this, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
act i. scene ] :— 
*« When Pheebe doth behold 
Her silver 4 4 in the watery glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass,” 
The stanza immediately following— 
*€ Poi, rimirando il campo, ella dicea : 
O belle agli occhi miei tende latine, 
Aura spira da voi, che mi recrea,”— 
might, not improbably, be in the mind of Gray 
when he wrote his beautiful and affecting Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College: 
« Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
a + * 7 

I feel the gales that from you blow 

A momentary bliss bestow,” 

The opening of canto vii. (to the twentieth 
stanza) is rendered con amore by Mr. Wiffen. 
It is too long for insertion; but the reader will 
peruse it with great delight. The twentieth 
stanza will remind him of Pope’s fine pas. 
sage— 

** If ever chance two wandering lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs,” &c. 

In stanza 55 of the same canto, the last two 

lines are beautiful : 

«* His dirge was chanted by the whi: wave, 
And the gray rustling woods sang requiem o’er his grave.” 
But, alas! what is there of all this in the ori- 
ginal ? 

«« E portai meco I’ arme, e lasciai cura 

>’ avesse degno onor di sepoltura.” 

As our quotations have been so considerable 

that our readers may already exclaim, Claudite 


jam rivos, we can only recommend the whole of 


the thirteenth canto as executed with great. 
energy and power, 
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—————_— 

Galileo, in his Letter to Francesco Rinuccini, 
expresses with great unction his preference of 
Ariosto to Tasso. We incline, however, to the 
more deliberate verdict of Metastasio in favour 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata ; and we cordially 
rejoice that this noble poem has at length been 
so faithfully made ‘* English poetry.” 

It is with great reluctance we turn from the 
contemplation of passages so beautiful; and 
with the more reluctance, because we have 
now before us the unpleasing task of stating 
objections. Impartiality, however, requires 
this; and we proceed to it in a spirit of more 
than mere good-will to Mr. Wiffen—of cordial 
gratitude for the magnificent regale which he 
has spread before us :— 

«« A table richly spread, in regal mode— 

And all oe = le oe -_ Seneheast 

ee ° 7. be. book ii. 

But gratitude itself calls upon us to point 
out a few particulars, in which a performance, 
already so excellent, may, in a new edition, 
(which must soon be called for), be rendered 
still more perfect. 

Now and then, the desire of ornament has 
been carried too far:—canto 12, stanza liv., 
‘¢ dark abbess,”’ ‘“‘ Gothic shrine,” “ lift thy 
cowl,” are phrases in false taste, and not war- 
ranted by the Italian. The same remarks 
will apply to the first stanza of canto xv., at 
the words 

** ere yet the sun has told 
His rosary on the eastern hills.” 

How much better the simplicity of the origi- 
nal !— 

«« Prima che ’1 di che spunta, omai pid s’ erga.” 

In canto xii., after the three beautiful stan- 
zas 64, 65, 66, comes the 67th, in which we are 
compelled to except against the line 

** God, for thy mercy! ’tis her angel face!” 
as too laboured, too visible an effort, to be pa- 
thetic. It must be owned, the beauty of the 
Italian is hard to attain: 
«« La vide, e la conobbe; e resto senza 
E voce e moto. Ahi vista! ahi conoscenza!” 

In a few instances the sense of the original 
has not been correctly given. Canto i. stanza 
26, “ the brilliant by-word” does not well ex- 
press ‘¢ quel si chiaro rimbombo.”? Canto v. 
stanza 58, ** in no imprudent flight” does not 
give the sense of ‘“‘ immantinente il passo torse.”” 
Canto vi. stanza 2, the words ‘ intolerable 
moments” are not faithful to the original. 
* Intollerante” is applied to Argantes; the 
‘¢ impatient Argantes.”” Canto vi. stanza 111, 
*¢ intelligential” is neither happy in itself, nor 
faithful to the “ prontissimo” of the original. 
' Canto xii. stanza 41, 

«* No, not if I knew 

That Death, with that fierce visage which strikes fear 

Into the hearts of men, would dog me as a deer.” 
This is not faithful to Tasso, nor equal to 
him:— 

«« Non, se la Morte nel piu fier sembiante 
Che sgomenti i mortali, avessi, avante.” 

A few words and phrases may be noted as 

objectionable :—“ breme” may be fairly ques- 





Having referred to Mr. Wiffen’s interesting 
Memoir of Tasso, it is rather a fortunate coin- 
cidence that we have just received the follow- 
ing letter, which throws a new light upon the 
most important and controverted point in the 
poet’s life. The Society alluded to is the Acca- 
demia Pontoniana. 

Naples, March 10, 1830. 

At the last meeting of this Society some inter- 
esting holographs were read, tending to throw 
a new and unexpected light on the subject of 
the pretended insanity of the equally celebrated 
and unfortunate Tasso. The first paper read 
at the Academy bears marks of having been 
torn by two persons struggling to keep posses- 
sion of it, and on it is the following note, 
in writing considered to belong to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. “It is 
thought that these verses, found among the 
writings of Tasso, or torn from his hands, and 
presented to the duke, were the cause of the 
duel and of his misfortunes.’? In the verses 
themselves, it may be seen that the words amore, 
rossore, have been substituted instead of core, 
pudore. 

Quando sara che d’ Eleonora mia 

Possa goderne in libertade amore? 

Ah pietoso il destin, tanto mi dia! 

Addio cetra, addio lauri, addio rossore! 
As a poetical version might affect the sense, I 
merely turn it into prose. 

When will it be, that of my Eleanor 

I may enjoy in liberty the love? 

Ah, piteous destiny, grant me so much! 

Farewell lyre, farewell laurels, farewell shame! 
Of the second holograph four verses only have 
been made public. 


Perché mi spiugi ove il bel viso, adorno 
D’ ogni dono del ciel, pi me non cura? 
Veggo lo scritto ancor, TU acciaro, il giorno 
In che un sol fallo ogni mia gloria oscura. 


Why urge me where the visage fair, adorned 

With every gift of heaven, loves me no more? 

I see the ee still, the sword, the day 

When one sole fault my every fame obscured. 
By comparing these passages with the lines 
published by Signor Betti in 1827, it will ap- 
pear plausible, I think, that Tasso was neither 
mad nor criminal ; but that he was a poet who 
sunk under the meddling malignity of a cour- 
tier, and the credulity of a duke. 

Fiamma d’ amor che mi divora il petto, 

Spegni una volta il tuo fatale ardore: 

Libertade perdei, e d’ intelletto 

Privo mi ; vuol ? irato mio signore ! 

Ah, flame of love that dost devour my breast, 

Oh quench at last thy fatal heat: 

My liberty I lost, and of intellect 

I am deprived; so wills my angry lord! 

If, nearly three centuries after the calumny, 
the honour of Tasso can be cleared, the fact 
would seem to shew that the errors of princes 
can neither be excused by contemporary adula- 
tion, nor disguised by persevering misrepresent- 
ation, nor even lost in the dust and oblivion 
of ages. 





Four Years’ Residence in the West Indies. 
By F. W. N. Bayley. 8vo. pp. 693. Lon- 
don, 1830. W. Kidd. 

Four years’ residence in the West Indies has 


tioned, notwithstanding the authority of Spen-| enabled our youthful and clever author to pro- 
ser. ‘* Abysmal” is unwarranted. ‘ To ad-| duce a book at once amusing and valuable— 


miration,” “ in extenuation,”’ ‘* sentiments,” | 


amusiug from his lively (perhaps rather flip- 


and even “ gruff,” (notwithstanding the au-| pant) manner, and valuable from his judicious 


thority of Dryden) are too familiar. ‘ Areed”’| 
is to advise, direct: we doubt the propriety of | 


“ ared,” as-used in canto iv. stanza 90. 

We have now only room to take our leave 
of Mr. Wiffen, and of this beautiful edition, 
with repeated thanks for the gratification he 
has afforded us, with sincere admiration of his 


} 


information. Indeed, we are highly pleased 
with a work which, in some points, refutes the 


|proverb, that it is impossible to clap an old 
head upon young shoulders; for Mr. Bayley 
has so well employed his time between the age 
of eighteen and twenty-two as to entitle him- 
self to the praise of judgment as well as boy- 


genius, and the most cordial anticipation of his|ish activity and vivacity. The latter, as we 


continued and increasing popularity. 


have hinted, might have been advantageously 





restrained a little, in a few instances; but 
after all, there is a pleasant infection in good 
spirits, and we would infinitely rather travel 
with any author than a dull one. 

We will pass by the voyage from England to 
Barbadoes (or Barbados, as Mr. B. spells it), 
and come at once to the landing. 

“ As this was the first time our captain had 
taken a vessel to Barbados, he made a signal 
for a pilot; and accordingly a black man, pro. 
fessing himself to be such, came on board. He 
was an African of ferocious aspect, and certainly 
not formed to create a very favourable opinion 
of his race in the minds of those who saw him, 
He took possession of the vessel with as much 
importance as if he had been a fine, rough, old 
English seaman, bearing up Channel. ‘ Vell, 
captain,’ said he, ‘so you have had a fine 
passage: I hope de ladies below are vell; if 
you hab no jection I vill drink deir health’ 
Accordingly he had a glass of grog given him, 
and then turned to work. ‘ What de debil are 
you at dere in de fore-top? Com down dere; 
I vant to put about; don’t you see de vind 
blow ?? and then turning to the man at the 
helm—‘ vy you no teer teady? Got tam you, 
sir,—vy you no teer teady, I say!’ On hear. 
ing these expressions, I said to a negro, to 
whom I was paying three halfpence for a pine. 
apple, ‘Is that fellow free?’ ‘ No, massa,’ 
was the reply; and on inquiry, I have since 
learnt that he belongs to a gentleman in the 
country, to whom he pays eight dollars a 
month, out of above five and twenty, which he 
contrives to earn by fishing and piloting, and 
lives like a prince on the rest. This was 
the first instance I saw of the hardships of 
slavery !” 

From this intimation it may be gathered, 
that the writer is not one of those who saw 
nothing but negro oppression and misery in the 
West Indies. On the contrary, though an 
advocate for gradual emancipation, he draws, 
on the whole, a favourable picture of the con- 
dition of the slave population; and his testi- 
mony is entitled to the more attention, as, being 
the son of a military officer, and utterly uncon- 
nected with planters, he could have no bias to 
warp his views on this momentous question. 
We shall copy a few particulars respecting the 
Colville estate, which may be taken as a sam- 
ple of the’ first impressions made on Mr. Bay- 
ley’s mind, and of the actual state of the ne- 
groes in Barbadoes, as well as other islands. 

“¢ Mr. Merrythought (the manager) led the 
way to the houses of the slaves, through a very 
beautiful avenue of palm and cocoa-nut trees ; 
and the huts themselves were built amongst a 
quantity of other trees, and surrounded by a 
copse of the richest and most variegated foliage. 
When we entered this little shrubbery, I found 
the huts as far from what I expected as the 
little dwellings themselves were from the north 
pole. The greater number of them were built 
of wattling, lined on the inside with a plaster 
of clay, and roofed with a thatchwork of palm 
or cocoa-nut branches: some, however, were of 
wood, and others had shingled roofs. In my 
description of the Barbadian houses, I omitted 
to mention, that American shingles were the 
materials generally used for roofing, instead of 
tiles or slates. Each hut was divided into two 
rooms; the one a bedroom, and the other a 
hall; which, in the West Indies, is synony- 
mous with parlour. These chambers are fur- 
nished with necessary conveniences ; one, con- 
taining a bed and table, is the sleeping room 
allotted to the parents; and the hall, which is 
stocked with tables, stools, chairs, &c., has 
usually a long bench, such as may be seen in 
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a military guard-house, on which the young 
children, if there be any, take their nightly 
rest. I also observed that none of these little 
dwellings were without their household gods, 
in numbers proportionate to the circumstances 
of their owners; these consisted of a cup and 
saucer, a mug or two, a knife and fork, a tin 
can, a pail which contained the water, and 
some half dozen of calabashes. A calabash in 
shape somewhat resembles a gourd, although it 
sometimes grows to a much larger size; it con- 
tains a milky pith, full of seeds, which the 
negroes scoop clean out of a small hole, which 
they cut in the top; it then serves as a bottle 
to contain rum, &c.; or by sawing it in half, 
they are provided with two vessels, which an- 
swer the purposes of basins or dishes. These 
calabashes are sometimes dyed by the slaves, 
who carve figures on them with a regularity 
and order that display much cleverness and 
ingenuity. But to return to the huts. I ob- 
served that some of them were furnished much 
better than others; and this I believe arose 
rather from the disposition of their owners to 
be neat and cleanly, than from their superiority 
of privileges over the other slaves. The me- 
chanics of the estate, however, such as masons, 
coopers, carpenters, &c., have certainly an op- 
portunity, from the knowledge of their trade, 
of making their abodes more comfortable and 
convenient than the rest. One I particularly 
remarked, which contained a neat four-post 
bedstead, of polished hard wood of the country, 
somewhat resembling cedar; on which was a 
good mattress stuffed with dried plantain leaves, 
with bolster and pillows: there was also a little 
shelf, on which stood a basin and a jug; a 
wooden chair, and a box, painted green, for 
containing the wearing apparel. The hall was 
furnished with half a dozen chairs and two 
tables; on one of these stood a pair of decan- 
ters, with some tumblers and wine glasses, and 
about eight cups and saucers of different pat- 
terns; while on a shelf above were ranged 
some dozen of plates and dishes. There were 
two framed pictures hanging in the room, and 
many more without frames, pasted against the 
walls. The negroes cook their little messes 
before their doors, in stewpans, which, by the 
way, are very commodious articles. To each 
hut is attached a small garden, which is gene- 
rally pretty well cultivated, for the slaves have 
always time to attend to their little portions of 
ground; they grow yams, taniers, plantains, 
bananas, sweet potatoes, okros, pine-apples, and 
Indian corn; and the luxuriant foliage that 
shades their little dwellings from the burning 
Tays and scorching heat of a tropic sun, usually 
consists of trees that bear sweet and pleasant 
fruits, such as the mango, the Java plum, the 
bread-fruit, the soursop, the sapadillo, the 
pomegranate, &c., and other grateful and deli- 
cious fruits, with which nature has so bounti- 
fully stocked the West India Islands. In 
every garden I observed a hencoop, which 
formed a receptacle for some half dozen of 
fowls, and in many a pigsty that might have 
contained a pair of those great grunting gor- 
mandisers, yclept pig and boar (of which it is a 
bore to read), lying on a litter of straw, and 
Surrounded by another Jitter of those sweet, 
soothing, sensitive, and sagacious sucklers, 
which are said to resemble a fortnight, because 
they 80 week week, and are the only jewels 
which a Jew may not touch. There were also 
hear each hut, goats tied under the shade of 
Some tree or other, and feeding on the green 
herbage that grew around it: I observed, that 
while the kids were grazing or taking a nap, an 
old negro woman was stationed near, to watch 





that they were not kidnapped. Mr. Merry- 
thought now thought that I was growing too 
merry on a serious subject, and accordingly 
proposed that we should leave the huts, and 
proceed to the hospital, or, as it was called by 
the negroes, the sickhouse.”’ 

This place is under excellent regulations, 
and every attention is paid to the invalids, in 
whose recovery interest as well as humanity is 
concerned. An account of Codrington College, 
the only institution in the West Indies for the 
education of slave children, is introduced with 
great propriety, as are also details of the Charaib 
war in St. Vincent’s, and of a visit to Mount 
Souffriére, an extensive, though now, happily, 
extinct volcano, in the same island. We con- 
clude, however, with a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts. 

“ Literature (we are told) in the West In- 
dies is at a low ebb. Booksellers are hardly 
known, and books little patronised. Reading 
is by no means a favourite amusement among 
the inhabitants. Many of the planters and 
private gentlemen have tolerable libraries, and 
superb bookcases to contain them; but I am 
inclined to think that the valuable volumes, 
cased, as they generally are, in gilt calf or 
Russia, are more for ornament than use; they 
contribute to furnish the rooms, but very little 
to improve the understanding of the West 
Indians: the fact is, the climate is too hot for 
study, and their minds are too much fatigued 
with the cares of business to lead them to seek 
for relaxation in any but -— light reading, 
and very little even of that. Were I asked, I 
should give it as my opinion, that the coloured 
people read more than any other class of in- 
habitants in the Antilles. They have an in- 
nate desire for information, and a wish to 
acquire knowledge, which is always most praise- 
worthy, and very often most successful. The 
publications printed in the West Indies are 
seldom any other than newspapers and alma- 
nacs. Of the former, there are usually two 
published in each island; though in Jamaica, 
Barbados, and the larger colonies, there are 
perhaps more. In these the leading articles 
are some of them well written, the political 
remarks strong and independent, and the ge- 
neral arrangement of matter often consider- 
able, and seldom uninteresting. The stand- 
ard of talent, however, varies greatly in the 
different islands; and there are a few that 
display a vast superiority over the rest. Among 
these I think I may number the St. Vincent 
Gazette, by Drape, in which the articles are 
generally as well written as they are badly 
printed, exposing vast talent but little care; 
and the St. George’s Chronicle, in which both 
care and talent are mingled to a very creditable 
degree. The almanacs are commonly of two 
kinds; one printed on a sheet for pasting up 
in the counting-houses of the merchants, and 
one in a small volume,—containing a good 
deal of useful information,—for the pocket. 
The almanacs published in Grenada are the 
most perfect that have yet appeared, both for 
the elegance of their typography and the use- 
fulness of their contents: that printed by Ba- 
ker is illustrated by a neat lithographic draw- 
ing, and he deserves great credit for having 
been the first to produce one with such an 
embellishment. I have often thought that a 
good monthly periodical would do well in the 
West Indies; but I have been told, that where 
the attempt has been made, it has usually proved 
unsuccessful, from having fallen into perso- 
nalities, so generally disliked, and yet so diffi- 
cult to be avoided in a small community. I 
believe there are a few book-societies in the 





Antilles, founded for the very laudable pur- 
pose of procuring from “ngland, for the amuse- 
ment of the fair Creoles, all the new novels of 
the day. ° ” * be 

“ Les beaux arts are entirely neglected in 
the West Indies; sculpture and painting are 
strangers in the tropics. The magnificent 
scenery and splendid views of the western isles 
are left undelineated by the pencil of the artist, 
though they might adorn his portfolio and 
establish his fame. By the way, I wish some 
good miniature painter would find his way into 
those hot regions. The inhabitants, parti- 
cularly the more sable ones, would hail him as 
the * god of their idolatry;’ he would get 
enough to employ his time for years ; he would 
have the pleasing task of taking some most 
beautiful likenesses, and the yet more delight- 
ful occupation of receiving joes and doubloons 
from half the population of the Antilles. A 
good landscape painter, a clever engraver on 
copper or in mezzotinto, and a lithographic 
establishment, are also much wanted. * * 

** Droll Sayings. —The blacks are a curious 
race, and they make use of most unaccountable 
expressions. My first servant in Barbados al- 
ways replied to me when I scolded him, which 
was pretty often :—‘ Don’t fret, Massa, don’t 
fret; dat no good.’ They also apply the term 
* curse’ to censure of the slightest kind. I 
once heard a free African call a young slave a 
‘ wicked little picaninny,’ as it appeared to me 
in joke, and I was astonished at her answer. 
* You curse me, eh? you curse me;—you dam 
Guinea nigger!—You Willyforce-congo! I 
make you sabe how for you curse me ;’—and 
hereat she took up a brickbat, and having 
thrown it at his head, which had it struck 
it would have broken, ran away as fast 
as her legs could carry her. This child was 
about ten years old. Another slave, a young 
man, who had attempted to cut off his hand, 
that he might escape future labour, gave the 
following reason for so doing. ‘ Massa, you 
know sabe de parson say, If your right hand 
fend you, cut um off.’ Fancy the cunning of 
the fellow ! ” 5: a: 

* Obeah, or the detestable practice of spells, 
formerly existed to a great degree among the 
negroes, but it is now fast disappearing, and I 
have no doubt will shortly be extinct. It was 
first introduced into our colonies by the Afri- 
cans, who have their minds filled with super- 
stition. The many who once executed these 
spells were called Obi people, and pretended to 
be able to cause the death of all those who 
offended them, by catching their shadows. Had 
they only pretended, it would have been well ; 
but their pretensions were often fatally put 
into practice, and the number of negroes lost 
on the various estates, in the different islands, 
rendered it necessary that the legislature should 
take it into consideration. There is no doubt but 
that the catching the shadows of their victims, 
or holding them spell-bound, was only a false 
pretence invented by the Obi men for murder- 
ing them by sinister means. Mr. Barclay, who 
was present at the trial of a notorious Obeah 
man ona plantation in Jamaica, tells us that 
‘ one of the witnesses, a negro belonging to the 
same estate, was asked, ‘ Do you know the 
prisoner to be an Obeah man?’ ‘ Ees, Massa ; 
shadow-catcher true.’ ‘ What do you mean by 
a shadow-catcher 2? ‘* Him ha cojfin’ (a little 
coffin produced) ‘ him set for catch dem shadow.’ 
‘What shadow do you mean?” ‘ When him 
set obeah for summary’ (somebody), * him catch 
dem shadow and dem go dead ;’ and too surely 
they were soon dead when he pretended to 
have caught their shadows, by whatever means 
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it was effected.” When this practice was found 
to be attended with such dreadful consequences, 
the governments of the several islands, after 
discouraging it by every means in their 
power, made it punishable by death. This 
salutary law has effectually limited the occur- 
rence of obeah: the yearly decrease of Africans 
in the colonies lessens the prevalence of super- 
stition; and the light of religion, which is 
every where dispelling the gloom of ignorance, 
among many other evils will remedy this.” 

In conclusion, we have only to notice the 
most useful and the most ornamental portions 
of this volume: the first consisting of concise 
chronologies and statistics of the various islands, 
from their discovery to the present time; and 
the second of a number of well-executed litho- 
graphic embellishments. In both these re- 
spects the author deserves our praise; and the 
whole mélange he has presented, (heterogeneous, 
with light reading, poetry, &c., though it 
occasionally is), will, we are persuaded, be 
favourably received by the public in general. 








The Life of Alexander Alexander. Written 
by Himself, and edited by John Howell, 
Author of ** Journal of a Soldier,” ** Life of 
John Nicol,”’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 1830. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood: London, Cadell. 

WHEN we say these volumes are published by 
an act of kindness on the part of their book- 
sellers, as a last resource to a destitute and 
unfortunate man, who has passed through a 
series of hardship and calamity rarely, we hope, 
concentered in one life, we say enough to shew 
that our critical seat is vacant for the time, 
and that we appeal not so much to the judg- 
ment as to the best and most humane feelings 
of our readers. An illegitimate child, exposed 
from his birth to neglect, insult, and ill-usage, 
his faults those of a temper at once too hasty 
and yet timid, are the inevitable growth of 
such circumstances; and every page of his 
miserable existence is a bitter lesson. 

Viewing the work apart, it has much both of 
interest and: amusement; the scenes lie in va- 
rious parts,—Ceylon, the West Indies, and 
South America,—and from his account of the 
latter we shall make some selections: we begin 
with his description of Bolivar. 

* He is a native of Caraccas, where he had 
extensive property at this time in the hands of 
the Spaniards. His height is about five feet 
eight, and he is well proportioned. Though a 
full white, his face was bronzed or weather- 
beaten, but very intelligent, full and round, 
with a natural smile, that rendered it pleasing 
without hurting that air of superiority which 

‘ lurked in a dark and intelligent eye, the angry 
glance of which was benumbing. This eye 
enlivened a studious cast of countenance, whe- 
ther natural or acquired I cannot say. He ap- 
peared the accomplished gentleman in all his 
actions. He waltzed beautifully. He was of 
sober and abstemious habits, and spoke grace- 
fully and well to the point; his proclamations 
were numerous, and well adapted to their pur- 

pose. He spoke little in company, and had a 

great dislike to tipplers, babblers, idlers, game- 

sters, and duellists. He allowed the English 
to fight duels, but any American who fought 
was shot for the offence. He took a great deal 
of exercise, often walking and riding. He was 
very fond of the English, often talked about 

England, and placed much confidence in the 

British, holding out liberal encouragement to 

all adventurers; but giving at the same time a 

general order, that no foreigner was to be kept 

against his will, and that every one was to 
have his passport to return to his country when 


he chose. Out of policy and regard to Britain 
he pardoned many villains, giving them pass- 
ports and rations until they embarked, and 
even money to carry them off; yet others who 
left the country had to fight their way in the 
best manner they could. I was a witness to 
‘an instance of his clemency :—a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilson, who had been up the country 
with Paez, then commander-in-chief, was a 
spy to the Spaniards, and in communication 
with General Murillo; he entered into an 
intrigue to overthrow Bolivar and the Re- 
public, by sowing dissension between the rulers. 
His plan was to disgrace Bolivar; and by work- 
ing on the foibles of the British, he soon got 
them to declare for Paez. When all was ripe, 
he had the assurance to go to Paez and propose 
to him to be supreme ruler and to supersede 
Bolivar; which Paez, to defeat his object, 
agreed to, and a proclamation was issued to the 
British, and the army, to acknowledge Paez as 
the supreme chief and captain-general of the 
armies of the Republic. This they had been 
prepared for ; Colonel Wilson had only to come 
down to Angustura, and take up with him all 
the British to the Apure, under the pretence 
bw strengthening the army ;—all this was to be 
kept secret from Bolivar. Wilson came down, 
|and the report was soon spread abroad, that all 
| the foreigners in Angustura were to go up with 
|him to join the army of the Apure. But Paez, 
}as soon as Wilson left him, sent down a boat 
with information of the design to Bolivar. 
Wilson was still going backward and forward 
to Bolivar on the most friendly terms, and 
|dining with him. The first time he entered 
|after the arrival of the message from Paez, 
| Bolivar being reclined in his hammock, re- 
ceived him without any apparent change of 
;manner, and desired him to come and sit down 
by him; when they entered into conversation, 
as if Bolivar knew nothing of his nefarious 
designs. After a short time spent in this 
manner, Bolivar, without any apparent emo- 
tion, drew the packet from his pocket which 
contained the irrefragable proofs of his base- 
ness, and told him to look at it and inform him 
if he knew any thing of its contents. Wilson 
was immediately put into close confinement, 
when we all looked for his being shot ; but in a 
little time he was sent off to old Guiana, a pri- 
soner at large, until shipped off to the West 
Indies ; and I believe he had money to carry 
him off. Bolivar said, ‘ I forgive you for the 
sake of your country ; you have it to thank for 
life, and not me, sir.’ ” 

He gives a most wretched account of the 
English adventurers. 

“* By this time the enthusiasm of the adven- 
turers had almost evaporated. At their first ar- 
rival, their toasts in drinking were, ‘ The cause, 
the glorious cause, success to the cause,— Bolivar, 
and the glorious cause in which we are em- 
barked!’ and they thought of nothing but 
parading the streets in their military attire, 
and admiring themselves. The toasts were 
now forgot, feathers, epaulets, pistols, and 
books, were all gone to purchase bread. As 
their misery thickened, their nature soured, 
and foolish duels became frequent, two and 
three of a morning. Many of them were in 
the hospital with severe pistol wounds, and 
almost neglected. Their only consolation was, 
© Well, it shews I am no coward.’ ” 

Of General Paez, at Cojeral, we find the 
following : 

“ Here we supped with the general, and 
ges with him the two days we a 

is marquee was quite temporary, being poles 
stuck in the ground, with others lai 
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form the top, and thatched with leaves, both 
sides and top. The whole furniture consisted 
of a small table, one chair and form, his ham. 
mock, and a pocket-knife. Our mess was as 
simple as the marquee; the beef was roasted 
on a pole, stuck first through it, then upright 
into the ground, and a fire being kindled, it 
was turned round occasionally until well enough 
done. In this manner the cooking was going 
on all through the camp. <A trumpet was 
sounded, the signal for those officers who messed 
with the general, his staff and others invited, 
to assemble, when all stood around and cut off 
for himself. There were not above two or 
three pocket-knives amongst the whole; but 
they accommodated each other, and then used 
only their teeth and fingers until satisfied. 
Paez sat on his hammock, one or two on the 
form; a little cassada, and a few roasted 
plantains, sliced on a plate on the table, the 
beef being stuck in the ground still on the spit. 
It was just a little crowd,—all quiet and busy 
eating. They did this pretty fast, and were 
soon done with it. The beef was excellent, 
and all were healthy and hearty-looking. As 
soon as we were done eating all retired. At 
the commencement of this scene, the rifle 
officer and myself were much astonished, and 
somewhat abashed; yet we could not help 
smiling as our eyes met. The space being 
crowded and inconvenient, I stood close to the 
general’s left, and my companion next me. I 
felt awkward and bashful at helping myself 
and the other officer, as he made me cut for 
him. Paez and other officers observed our 
involuntary smile. I saw he was not pleased, 
though by this time he knew a good deal of 
the English character. He asked me in En- 
glish, ‘ Is that good beef?’ In my confusion 
I only heard distinctly the word beef, and as 
the French is beuf, I thought he had spoken 
in French. I replied,‘ Out, Monsieur, il fait 
trés bon beuf.? * Parlez-vous Francais?’ he 
said. ‘ Oui, Monsieur.’ He then helped us to 
a slice or two, cut by himself, saying, Mangez, 
Anglais, mangez,’ and gave ws one glass of 
grog each, but no one else. We had our billet 
under a tree, along with the two sergeants, 
and when the trumpet again sounded, we two 
officers were invited to the same scene. Paez 
is a stout, active-looking little man, with a 
pleasing and very expressive countenance ; he 
is a good musician and dancer, fearless and 
brave to excess; but rash to a fault, rushing 
into battle pell-mell, with no idea but that of 
overturning all opposed to him by mere animal 
force. Yet his feelings were very acute; and 
he grieved much after a great slaughter, even 
of his enemies, and became subject to severe 
epileptic fits. He had fought many successful 
battles, but he could not calculate the effect of 
evolutions like Bolivar. He was no politician, 
only a plain, fighting man, whose talent lay in 
rushing on to battle. He was quite void of 
learning, being able neither to read nor write. 
With much care he could just manage to scrawl 
P-a-e-z on the official papers that were pre- 
sented to him; but his heart and soul were in 
the cause he had espoused.” 

Of the people of Margaretta, the author 
speaks very favourably. 

“IT must acknowledge they were the most 
devoted people to their cause I ever saw, brave 
to temerity, and unmindful of privations in the 
patriotic cause. I have not a doubt that they 
would have died to a man rather than have 
submitted to an enemy. On the appearance of 
danger all were alert. To prevent surprise, 
signal posts were erected throughout the whole 
island. Three guns fired in instant succession 
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was the signal for an enemy’s fleet in sight. 
At different times it surprised me to see with 
what pleasing alacrity these people, all through 
the island, both on the mountains and in the 
valleys, left their different employments or 
started from their hammocks: on a gun being 
heard every ear was on the stretch for the 
second and third, to repair to their respective 
stations; while the women and children were 
as ready to take refuge in the mountains, 
These » ond always ended in a hearty cursing 
of the Gourdas, and a wish they would land, to 
add to their piles of skulls. In their military 
appearance they were very poor, neither was 
etiquette observed in their guards, for they 
were to be seen lying and loitering all about, 
sporting and gambling, the sentinels standing 
long on their arms; when the governor or any 
principal officer passed, they just came to the 
shoulder, and looked him in the face. The 
inhabitants are remarkably sober and abste- 
mious, so much so, that I never saw one of 
them the worse of liquor; as for food, the 
poorer classes can subsist with exemplary pa- 
tience on what a European would account 
nothing. I have seen the young men go down 
to the river with a mama apple or two, eat 
them, seated on a rock, then take a hearty 
draught of water, and rise content and cheer- 
ful; they are equally patient under privations 
of every kind, cheering each other with the 
ery, Live the Republic!’ or, ‘ It is for the 
good of the Republic.’ They are naturally 
abstemious, though there is abundance of food 
on the island; deer are plentiful, and rabbits 
abound; and are in my opinion much sweeter 
than those of Europe, all except the belly, 
which is bitter, and always cast away by the 
natives. Partridges are in abundance; they 


have plenty of fowls in a domestic state, and 


hogs; cows and sheep are scarce; yet fish is 
the food of which they are fondest; and like 
the inhabitants on the Main, they use the 
soup of the fish, while they throw away the 
soup of the beef; so partial are they to fish, 
that the inhabitants of the mountainous parts 
come down to the shores to purchase them ; 
the seas all round the island supply the greatest 
abundance, both of shell and other fish, all of 
which the inhabitants use, except eels, which 
they abhor, calling them serpents and devils, 
believing them to be poisonous; yet when they 
found that the British used them, they were 
caught and sold to them. So clannish are 
these people, that in the market where they 
sold their fish, none were parted with to any of 
us, until all the natives were supplied, even 
though a greater price was offered; so that we 
had often none, except the eels, and, at the 
best, only the refuse. The fish called the 
king-fish is most excellent and light on the 
stomach, so that a great deal of it may be eaten 
with impunity ; it resembles much the salmon 
in shape and taste. They even eat the dog- 
fish ; but it is coarse, and therefore salted and 
given to the working people when employed on 
the estates. There being no slaves, the people 
g0 for day’s wages and food, like the peasantry 
of Europe; the wages are in general a pacetta, 
or about one shilling per day; and faithful 
patient labourers they are.” 

The volumes close with an account of the 
writer’s most wretched situation. Friendless, 
pennyless, broken down in health and spiris, his 
last remaining hope is in the sale of this work, 
which, much to his credit, Mr. Blackwood has 
enabled him to lay before the public :—it is an 
appeal to their humanity, and we need say no 
more to recommend it to our readers. 





The Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane ; 
with Pr i Directions for the Improve- 
ment of its Culture, and the Manufacture of 
its Products. By G. K. Porter. 8vo. pp. 388. 
London, 1830. Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Tak1NG into consideration the mercantile and 
political importance of our West India pos- 
sessions, and the great amount of British 
capital invested in colonial agriculture, it is 
somewhat remarkable, that until the volume 
before us, which has just issued from the press, 
we have met with no work worthy of the name 
of a treatise on the culture of the sugar-cane, 
and the preparation of its products for the 
European market, 

Mr. Porter has treated the subject both as a 
scientific and practical man, He shews how| 
much latitude there is for farther improvements 
in the management of West India estates. | 
Instead of employing, as formerly, persons) 
entirely ignorant of chemical and agricultural | 
science, we are happy to learn that the day has| 
dawned, when the advantages of chemical and | 
mechanical improvements in the useful arts| 
are likely to be as fully appreciated in our 
colonies as in the mother country. 

The author gives a rapid historieal sketch of 
the introduction of the sugar-cane into the 
southern portions of Europe. He shews, from 
good authority, that this valuable plant was | 
known to the Chinese, if not to the Kengalese, 
many centuries previous to its importation 
into the western world; and that its products 
formed a very extensive article of commerce, 
under the term of “ India salt,’’ supposed to 
be crystallised sugar or sugar-candy. Whether 
the Portuguese introduced the sugar-cane into 
the West Indies from their East India set- 
tlements, or whether they carried the plants 
from Madeira or Sicily, is a matter of doubt ; 
but the whole of the West India Islands appear 
to have been indebted for their staple article 
of culture to the enterprise of the Portuguese 
during the latter portion of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. The) 
first growth of the cane in the islands subject | 
to Great Britain was about the year 1640) 
or 1641, when it was brought to Barbadoes 
from the coast of Brazil. It was afterwards 
speedily spread throughout all the West India 
Islands. 

According to Mr. Porter, there are not fewer 
than five or six varieties of the sugar-cane, | 
differing no less in the quantity and quality of 
their products, than in the size and altitude of 
the plant in different plantations. A light 
brick earth, or clay and: sand loam, is consi- 
dered by the author as the most favourable | 
soil for this valuable plant. It grows most | 
luxuriantly in the alluvial or savannah lands ;| 
but the quality of the juice is less saccharine | 
than in the more elevated districts, where the| 
cane is smaller, and more exposed to the action 
of the sun. Very wet seasons, as might be 
expected, diminish the value of the crop more 
than one half. From being a highly succulent 
plant, it requires considerable moisture in its) 
early stages, yet the full developement of the 
saccharine principle needs a moderately dry 
season, and the action of an unclouded sun. 
One of the chief impediments to the full cul- 
tivation of many sugar estates is the difficulty 
of providing manure adequate to the exhausting 
nature of the crop. 

It appears from Mr. Porter, that the variety 
of cane brought from the island of Otaheite 
not only arrives at maturity in about ten 
months, or from four to six months less time 


than the ordinary cane; but that it also with. 














stands excessive drought in a remarkable de. 
gree, and contains less colouring matter in the 
juice. This variety, however, from being more 
tender in the plant, is not able to withstand 
the hurricanes which sometimes devastate whole 
plantations in the West India Islands. On 
one of the best plantations in the island of 
Jamaica, the author states, that the average 
produce of eleven years gave, for every 100 
gallons of cane juice, 108 pounds of sugar ; or, 
122 the maximum, and 96 the minimum, for 
each 100 gallons. But in some other islands, 
more especially in unfavourable seasons, cane 
juice will not give more than two thirds of this 
quantity of sugar. 

The distinctions which the author, in the 
following passage, endeavours to draw between 
the mucilaginous and saccharine principles of 
the sugar-cane are somewhat obscure :—— 

‘“¢ The juice of canes just arrived at their full 
growth is in the sweet mucous state: this, 
when clarified and concentrated, assumes a 
very deep brown colour, and becomes syrup of 
very thick consistency. If the heat applied be 
greater than 221° Fah., it will be decomposed. 
If the juice be expressed from the cane while 
maturating, the mucous juice ig then in the 
saccharine state; and when clarified and con- 
centrated produces syrup of a very deep colour 
and thick consistence: it can scarcely support 
225° Fah. without decomposition, while the 
mucous juice, in the state of essential salt, re- 
mains undecomposed at the heat of 260°, and 
pure sugar will bear exposure to 300°, and even 
higher, without injury. It can now be easily 
perceived how greatly the presence of sweet and 
saccharine juices is injurious to the manufac- 
ture of sugar, when, as is now always the case, 
degrees of heat are used sufficiently high to 
decompose them. The mucilage is more or 
less abundant, according to the nature of the 
cane, and the situation in which it grows.” 

Mr. Porter might just as well have told us, 
in a few words, that all plants which produce 
saccharine fruits or juices are, in their earlier 
stages, mucilaginous ; and that a process nearly 
analogous to vinous fermentation dissipates the 
excess of watery and carbonaceous matter, leav- 
ing the saccharine or valuable principle in more 
or less purity. 

The following extract from the work affords 
a gratifying proof of the superiority of scientific 
cultivation and manufacture in the British 
colonies as compared with the management of 
sugar estates in some other districts :—“* We 
have already mentioned the Brazils as having 
furnished to the English colonists their first 
lesson in the art of making sugar. From 
what we can learn, this art is now altogether 
in the hands of uneducated people in that 
country; and it is doubtful whether any im- 
provements have been adopted by them, or if 
the principles which should govern the manu- 
facturer in his operations are better understood 
by the Brazilians at the present day than they 
were by those from whom, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, the cane was procured by the En- 
glish settlers in Barbadoes. The export trade 
of Brazil in sugar has always been very con- 
siderable; and, as we have seen, the markets 
of Europe were at one time almost wholly sup- 
plied frem thatcountry. The rum made inBrazil 
is said to be of execrable quality, and altogether 
unfit for exportation.” The inferior quality 
of the Brazilian spirit is probably owing to 
the dirty habits of the natives in superintending 
the fermentation of the refuse sugar, must, or 
wash ; since there is no reason to doubt, that 
with so fine a climate as Brazil, and such a 
luxuriant soil for tropical plants, that sugar canes 
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might be raised, equal in saccharine properties 
to the best plantations of Jamaica or Antigua. 

Another extract from the appendix of 
Mr. Porter’s work shews that he is no 
less an attentive observer of the animal eco- 
nomy than of vegetable economy in tropical 
climates. ‘* From the tables published by our 
friend Dr. Jackson, an inference may be drawn, 
that an excess of the action of solar light and 
heat on the human body shews its morbific 
power more particularly in deranging those 
functions of life which are connected with the 
liver in the white race of mankind, while any 
considerable diminution in the intensity of 
these natural agents acts with comparatively 
greater morbific influence in deranging those 
vital functions which are connected with the 
lungs of the dark-skinned race of men. The 
effects of a diminution of solar light and heat 
on the lungs of monkeys, and of an excess 
thereof on the wool of sheep, are well known. 
But whatever may be the result as to the effect on 
human life, there cannot be any doubt but that 
some agent of nature acts in the West Indies 
more powerfully than in our climate, in pro- 
ducing such enormous masses of vegetable 
matter from comparatively small portions of 
soil; which, on analysis, does not appear to 
contain the principles of fertility in a much 
greater degree than our own. To discover in 
what this agency consists, is surely an object 
worthy of the pursuit of a liberal mind; and the 
investigation is therefore recommended to the 
scientific planter, who may peruse this note.” 
To which excellent recommendation we beg 
to say Amen. 

The work contains several well-executed 
plates of sections of the sugar-cane, and of the 
machinery employed in the manufacture of 
sugar and distillation of rum. The latter pro- 
cess appears to have been recently much im- 
proved by an invention, devised by the author, 
for regulating the degree of heat. The obser- 
vations on refining sugar appear to us extremely 
judicious ; and we can, altogether, recommend 
the vuiume as a most valuable addition to the 
library of the home West India merchant, as 
well as that of the resident planter.* 








Remarks on Nervous and Mental Disorders, 
ec. By David Uwins, M.D. pp. 41. Lon- 
don, 1830. Underwoods. 

A RECENT trial on lunacy excited a good deal 

of conversation, both in professional and lite- 

rary circles; and, from the talents of a distin- 
guished advocate employed in the cause, as well 
as from a vast load of ignorant prejudice, there 
fell no little odium on the medical men who 
gave their evidence in favour of the commis- 
sion. To us it seemed, even at that time, 
somewhat extraordinary, that ten or fifteen 
gentlemen of eminence in their profession 
should be found so destitute of judgment as to 
present a unanimous coincidence of error, or so 
devoid of humanity as to endanger a fellow- 
creature’s happiness and liberty, from the mere 
pride of maintaining an obstinate opinion. Yet 
the silence of the profession on the subject, 
their apparent insensibility to the serious charge 
of ignorance or cruelty, carried’ with it some- 
thing ominous. With many points of defence, 
no one was found to undertake a cause of easy 
advocacy—a cause, too, which was the more 


* Connected with the subject of sugar manufacturing, 
the following was forwarded to us last week : it, however, 
rests only on anonymous authority.—Ed. L. G. “A 
gentleman in the city, whose attention has been for some 
time past directed to the refining of sugar, has, we under- 
stand, succeeded in discovering a method far superior to 


the one hitherto in use, by which the expense and trouble 
of the process will be very materiall uced.” 








likely to become popular, as involving the me- 
rits of a question which comes home to the 
business and bosom of every man; and afford- 
ing an opportunity of philosophical inquiry, far 
more interesting than the dry detail of profes- 
sional technicality. Dr. Uwins, however, has 
written a pamphlet—and, it seems to us, a very 
able one—in which he enters, with much lite- 
rary skill, at any rate, upon the subject of in- 
sanity; and, in the controversial parts of his 
publication, shews the manliness, ingenuity, 
and eloquence, which, on many occasions, he 
had already displayed. This pamphlet certainly 
exhibits the usual characteristics of Dr. Uwins’ 
style ; viz. a sifting of both sides of the ques- 
tion, and somewhat of diffidence in pronouncing 
the fiat of diplomatic opinion, which latter 
quality claims our respect. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter at any 
great length on an examination of this produc- 
tion; but we cannot omit to notice an important 
principle laid down by Dr. Uwins; viz. that to 
study or practise any one branch of the healing 
art, to the exclusion of all the rest, is at once 
unscientific and dangerous. The author, from 
his appointment to the administration of Peck- 
ham Asylum, seems rather apprehensive of 
being styled a mad doctor; but he need never 
fear being classed in any unworthy associa- 
tion: with the intelligent part of the commu- 
nity—and the opinion. of no others is worth 
having—he has already acquired a reputation, 
which, we venture to say, the present publica- 
tion will augment. 





Sweepings of Par s; a Collection of Poems: 
with Essays in Prose. By Steropes. Lon- 
don, 1830. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

For once we will allow an author to be his 

own critic, and just quote his self opinion. 

‘* On what particular day I was first visited 

with the cacoéthes scribendi I cannot precisely 

say; but I have no scruple in marking it as 
one of the most unlucky in my calendar.” 

With this we perfectly agree. 














Ranulph de Rohais; a Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. By the Author of ‘“ Tales of a 
Voyager to the Arctic Ocean.” 3 vols. 
London, 1830. Kidd. 

WE liked our author’s former work better than 

we do his present more ambitious effort. The 

story is long and heavy ; and we think he has 
chosen too early a period for his tale: we know 
too little of the times he describes, to feel much 
interest in them. His characters, &c. want 
that identity which gives such reality to fiction. 








The Weird Woman of the Wraagh ; or, Burton 
and Le Moore: an Historical Tale. B 
Mrs. Coates. 4 vols. London, 1830. New- 
man and Co. 

WE cannot speak very favourably of these 

pages: much coarse taste is displayed in a com- 

plicated tale, told in language often deficient in 
grammatical correctness. 








Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers ; with 
some Remarks on the Present State of English 
Poetry and the Laws of Criticism. By 
Edward Clarkson. 12mo. pp. 164. London, 
Ridgway. 

Turs is an able and various pamphlet, discuss- 

ing the questions at issue between Mr. Robert 

Montgomery and some of that poet's critics and 

assailants ; and displaying much general ac- 

quaintance with, and acuteness in appreciating, 
the merits and demerits of English poetry and 





criticism. The writer ranks Montgomery very 
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high in the scale of genius, and cleverly com. 
bats the opinions of those who have endea. 
voured to represent him as a mere pretender ; 
while the public voice (judged by the unex. 
ampled sale of many editions of his productions) 
has hailed him as a true bard. Having, on 
every occasion, offered our own sentiments upon 
his books as they appeared, we need not now 
repeat them ; but content ourselves with warm. 
ly recommending Mr. Clarkson’s little volume, 
as a performance of much information and 
talent, and one worthy of perusal even by 
those who may differ most widely from the 
author. 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 1, 1830. 
In France, the science of musical composi- 
tion is reduced to mere imitation. The pro- 
fessional fabricator of operas serves the customer, 
according to his taste, with a dish of Mozart 
or Rossini, Beethoven or Weber, much in the 
same manner as the retailer of licensed poison 
manufactures Medoc or Champagne, Tokay or 
Lacryme Christi. 

Guillaume Tell and La Muette de Portici are 
still in favour at the Académie Royale de 
Musique, the directors of which, it must be 
confessed, are notidle. La Bayadére Amoureuse, 
a new opera in two acts, by Messieurs Scribe 
and Auber, is in active rehearsal. Robert le 
Diable, music by Meyerbeer, is also in prepa- 
ration for the month of August. The opera 
ballet of Manon Lescaut continues to attract 
crowds. After the departure of the German 
singers, a series of Italian tragedies, dramas, 
and comedies, by the most celebrated authors, 
will be represented at the Italian theatre; an 
arrangement to that effect having been con- 
cluded between M. Laurent the director, and 
M. Paladini of the Imperial theatre at Milan. 
Among the performers said to be engaged are 
several of established reputation in Italy. 

From Berlin we hear that Sontag was to set 
off (May 24) for Warsaw, where the Emperor 
of Russia is expected, and where the prima 
donna will probably reap an abundant harvest 
of crowns, ducats, and diamonds. Indignant as 
the lady’s numerous admirers may feel at the 
circulation of a recent report with regard to her 
unfavorable reception in the part of Donna 
Anna, the statement, whether correct or not, 
was universally credited in Paris. However, it 
is generally supposed that the disapprobation 
evinced originated in the malevolence of party 
spirit ; for a prima donna, like a prime minister, 
must find it a hard task to please every body. 
The working of the same party spirit on the 
leaders of “ the opposite faction,” may account 


Y|for the silence observed with regard to the 


occurrence by the Berlin journals that have 
reached England. 

An opera entitled Algol, music by Lorentz 
Schneider, has been represented with complete 
success at the theatre at Cobourg. 

Yesterday evening, a splendid ball, to which 
three thousand persons had been invited, was 
given by the Duke of Orleans to the King and 
Queen of Naples. The gardens of the Palais 
Royal were brilliantly illuminated. The King 
of France deviated on this occasion from the 
usual court etiquette, which forbids the French 
sovereign to visit even the most illustrious 
of his subjects, and, in compliment to the 
royal strangers, honoured the festivities with 
his presence. 

The friend of a well-known personage 
having expressed his astonishment at the 
latter’s apparent intimacy with certain indi- 
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viduals of not equivocal character ;—‘‘ Yes,” 
said the wit, “I always take a knave by the 
hand, to prevent him from putting it into my 


pocket.” 


EAST INDIA REFORMS. 

Extract of a Letter from Calcutta, Jan. 3. 
Or our new administration I hardly know how 
to convey to you even a very general idea. The 
new lord has in him a great deal that is very 
good, and but very little that I can call radi- 
cally bad. His intentions are exceedingly pure; 
his distribution of patronage most thoroughly 
disinterested ; his encouragement of those who 
do their duty most cheering to all honest- 
minded men; and his discouragement of the 
idle and humbug most praiseworthy. He has 
exploded the once great bugbear, the press ; 
and by allowing people to write what they 
like, has caused what is written to be thought 
little of: there I think him right. He has 
abolished suttees; and there I think him right. 
He has made a great reformation in matters 
affecting the public finances ; and there, too, I 
think him right in his views ;—though not quite 
s0 in the scope which he has given to "8 
love of theorising, by which the civil service, 
which could well have borne much reduction, 
has been reduced to a service in which all ideas 
of realising a fortune must be abandoned, and 
in which a prudent man, if he remain single, 
may make 500/. a-year, besides paying for his 
pension, after serving for twenty-two years. He 
(thelord) has strongly advocated the unrestricted 
permission for Europeans to acquire a perma- 
nent interest in land in India, and done all 
in his power to promote their settling in the 
country. He has contemplated the formation, 
by act of parliament, of a legislative council 
for India, composed of the governor and the 
supreme court, with powers to pass laws for 
all purposes and all occasions. He has shewn 
a marked determination to bring forward na- 
tives into the general society, and into publicem- 
ployment ; and he seems also inclined to settle 
the revenue of the western provinces in perpe- 
tuity. He has resolved on draining the salt water 
lake; on having a steam communication with 
Benares; on building a new house in the Bar- 
rackpore Park; and, in short, on doing some 
hundred other things, all at the same time: so 
that-we are all of us kept in the perpetual 
agitation of new schemes—and can never fore- 
see to-day what to-morrow will bring forth. 
However, I think he is running too fast, and 
that much of what he attempts will fail. 
Personally, towards those who are in imme- 
diate contact with him, he is the kindest and 
most accessible man possible, and his lady is 
equally so to every one. 

_ Our great public topics here now, are, the late 
discoveries of extensive forgeries of the Compa- 
ny’s paper, and the trial by commission, and dis- 
missal from office of , for the evil deeds of his 
wife, in the bribe and present way. As to the 
forgeries, if you hear that there has been a grand 
intrigue in the Accountant-General’s office,— 
that all the signatures are genuine, and have been 
obtained from the public officers through the 
chicanery of the writers of the office, don’t 
believe it ; for it will be proved the whole has 
been one of the best laid, most extensive, and 
iniquitous schemes of successful forgery ever 
heard of in India. As to the other affair, it 
was what any one might naturally have ex- 
pected, when a man allows his wife to do any 
thing and every thing she pleases; but it is 
8 wretched end for an old man, almost at the 
close of a career in which he had before en- 
Joyed good repute. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Av a late meeting Mr. Faraday gave a lecture 
**on the application of a new principle in the 
construction of musical instruments.” This 
was the sixth of a series of lectures on acous- 
tical subjects given by this gentleman, the 
subject matter of which has been furnished by 
Mr. C. Wheatstone. 

The principle under consideration was that 
of springs, or tongues, of small dimensions, 
fixed at one end and free at the other, and 
placed so as to vibrate, when a current of air is 
directed against them, within corresponding 
apertures, without beating against their sides. 
As the audible sound is in this case produced 
by the periodical intermittences of the current 
of air, and not by the oscillations of the tongue, 
which acts merely as a mechanical agent to 
open and close the aperture with the requisite 
frequency, Mr. Wheatstone designates the appa- 
ratus (viz. the aperture and tongue combined) 
which effects this purpose, an intermitter. . The 
philosophy of this principle had been explained 
on a former evening; it remained, therefore, at 
present only to state its practical applications ; 
but previously to this, Mr. Faraday called the 
attention of the audience to a contrivance of 
Mr. Wheatstone’s for illustrating, in the most 
obvious manner, the laws which determine the 
influence of the length, thickness, and material 
of the tongue of an intermitter, on the number 
of its vibrations ; and which also, from its pro- 
ducing and registering all the gradations of 
sound within the range of three octaves, con- 
stitutes one of the most convenient tonometers 
which has yet been proposed. 

A parallel arrangement of several of these 
intermitters in a plate of metal, tuned to the 
notes of a common chord, constitutes the ori- 
ginal and simplest form of the golina, or mund- 
harmonica. This instrument has appeared 
under innumerable shapes, but the only one 
which, with respect to the regularity and ex- 
tent of its scale, the facility of performance, or 
the harmony of its effects, is that consisting of 
three chords, (of eight or ten notes each,) with 
ridges separating each note, and arranged in 
an ivory frame. This has many beautiful 
peculiarities, which no other instrument, or 
form of this instrument, possesses. 

But as all these instruments are limited in 
their harmonies, and are incapable of any ra- 
pidity of execution, it occurred to several per- 
sons that these inconveniences might be obviated 
by placing the tongues on the surface of a tube 
or box, to allow or prevent the wind to act on 
each by a separate key, and to make such an 
arrangement of these keys as should render 
the performance easy. Various instruments 
constructed on this idea, in Germany, France, 
and England, were exhibited ; but in all these 
instruments, which the inventors endeavoured 
to assimilate in their mode of fingering to the 
flute, two great defects exist; the quality of 
the tones, which in the eolina depends on the 
proximity of the mouth, is remarkably dete- 
riorated by the necessary largeness of the wind- 
channel, and the distances of the keys occa- 
sions a necessity of shifting the hands inces- 
santly during performance, which renders in- 
equality of execution inevitable. 

Mr. Wheatstone’s symphonion was then ex- 
hibited, and shewn to possess greater capa- 
bilities of expression and execution, and to pre- 
sent greater facilities in its acquisition, than 
any other instrument similar in principle, while 
it was entirely free from either of the pre- 
ceding defects. This instrument is extremely 








portable, and presents the appearance of a small 


box, with an embouchure in front, and two 
parallel rows of finger-stops on each side: the 
systematic arrangement of these stops is such, 
that all the harmonic combinations and melodic 
successions within the compass of the instru- 
ment, are performed with the greatest ease. 
The powers of this instrument were exempli- 
fied by some performances on it by Mr. Godbé. 

Another application of this principle was 
then shewn in the accordion, invented at Vi- 
enna, which consists of ten chords, put in 
action by a portable bellows for the hand, and 
regulated by finger-keys. The harmonies of 
this instrument are very full and organ-like, 
but it is limited in compass. 

Those instruments constructed on the appli- 
cation of this principle to the mechanism of 
the organ or piano-forte, were next brought 
forward. Mr. Schultz’s eol-armonica, the first 
instrument of this description brought to Eng- 
land, had been seen and heard in the lecture- 
room on a former evening. The instruments 
now exhibited were, Dr. Dowler’s glossophone, 
rewarded by the Society of Arts; M. Dietz’s 
wrophone, a sweet-toned instrument, three 
octaves in compass ; a similar instrument, con- 
structed by Mr. Stumpf; and Mr. Day’s zolian 
organ, which last is the most extensive in its 
compass, and the most powerful in its effects, 
of any application which has yet been made of 
this principle. 

Mr. Stumpf shewed the effect of his instru- 
ment, accompanied on the harp by Mr. Stock- 
hausen; and the powers of the exolian organ 
were displayed by Mr. Wesley. 

This principle, though of recent application 
in Europe, has been long in use among the 
oriental nations, and the tshing, or Chinese 
organ, a specimen of which was on the table, 
was stated as having been the origin of all the 
recent European improvements. The principle 
was first naturalised by Professor Kratzenstein, 
who employed it in the construction of his 
speaking machine, after having seen a Chinese 
organ at Copenhagen ; and its first —— 
to a musical instrument was the organochordion, 
made by Kirsnich of St. Petersburg, in 1780. 
Our limits oblige us to pass over the inter- 
mediate histery of this invention. 

On a late evening, a paper was read by 
Captain Manby on the means of preserving 
lives in cases of shipwreck, and on a new 
method of hauling boats through the surf; 
explained and illustrated by a beautiful set of 
working models. The gallant captain first 
pointed out the principles of this method for 
effecting a communication with a stranded 
vessel; but as these are already before the 
public, we shall not enter into them here. 
Shot with attached lines were thrown at a 
mast, and the audience made well acquainted 
with the practice required in cases of real 
danger. .The mode of hauling off a life or 
other boat is new, and is intended to over- 
come the extreme difficulty constantly expe- 
rienced in sending a boat from shore in a rough 
sea: this difficulty arises from the strength of 
the surf on a lee shore being greater in a storm 
than the force of oars can overcome. An 
anchor is therefore laid out beyond the line of 
surf, a buoy is attached, a single block without 
swivel is made fast to the buoy; a rope then 
passes from shore to block, and from block 
back to shore. If this rope were made fast to 
the anchor, and left in its whole length to 
itself, it would become buried in the sand and 
useless for most of its length: to prevent this, 
it.is attached to the buoy, and a smaller buoy 
made use of about midway between the shore 
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and the anchor. This buoy is made fast to 
the rope which goes from shore, and carries a 
loop, through which that part of the rope 
that relieves from the buoy; so that 
it is suspended in the water without travelling, 
and therefore admits a boat to be hauled out. 
Once beyond the surf, the men stick to their 
oars, and help is carried to the vessel. The 
plan has been practically worked in cases of 
shipwreck, when no other was available. 


STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 
tion of Mr. Braithwaite’s Steam 





thought it our duty, as collect 
of useful sclentific information, to request. the fevour 
of the inventor demonstrating its ) posans in our Ee 
sence, with which request he most ligingly complied. 
ving, therefore, witnessed the extraordinary dis- 
charge of water by this machine, the rapidity with 
which it was got ready, the simplicity of its means, and 
the facility and certainty with which it was wrought, 
we were anxious to bear evidence to its literally prodi- 
gow efficacy. From two pipes at once, the quantity of 
uid thrown upon high and distant was quite 
astonishing,—to our belief, equal to subdue any, the 
fiercest, conflagration. Far superior in force to any 
thing of the kind we ever saw, pouring forth unceasi 
torrents by self-action, it seemed to us that such an | 
engine must be immediately and universally adopted : | 
why it is not, we cannot pretend to tell ; but we are sure 
that much of life and y would be saved if it were 
in general use- The following is the — statement of 
an engineer, more competent to render such scientific 
details than we could bes but we can safely speak of 
the wonderful effect produced, and of the with | 
which the whole process of lighting the fuel, and pro- 
from the manufactory to the Regent’s Canal, 
and beginning to 4 abundantly, as proved to our 
entire satisfaction r. Braithwaite and his servants; 
insomuch that we consider this to be one of the most 
valuable applications of steam.—Ed. 1. G.} 
Tne mechanical arrangement consists of two 
—— the one of 7 inches diameter, being 
steam cylinder; and the other of 64 inches 
diameter, being the water-pump. By the hori- 
zontal a of the two cylinders, the paral- 
lel motion is easily produced, the stuffing-boxes 
serving as guides, simplifying materially the 
mechanical arran t. The next, but most 
important part, is the boiler, which is upon the 
same principle and construction as the boiler, 
or steam-generator, in the ** Novelty” locomo- 
tive engine, which exhibited on the railway at 
Liverpool, and by which the extraordin: 
effect in the present machine is produced. It 
may be interesting to state, that this boiler 
occupies 4 less space than any boiler upon any 
other construction yet made, and the weight is 
reduced in the same proportion. The saving 
in fuel is more than }; and the combustion 
being perfect, no smoke is emitted; conse- 
quently, the stupendous chimney necessarily 
used for other boilers is dispensed with—a small 
tube only being applied, sufficiently high to 
prevent the heated air (no hotter than the 
water in the boiler) from the contact with the 
engineer—(this description alike applies to all 
boilers on Braithwaite and Ericsson’s patent 
principle). In the arrangement of the ma- 
chine, the lateral portion of the boiler, con- 
taining the flue or hot-air tube, is under the 
cylinders ; the steam chamber, with the feed- 
ing-box, forming a prominent feature. In the 
boot of the driving seat is the blowing appara- 
tus, or bellows, for supplying the requisite 
quantity of air necessary for combustion, and 
to impel the flame and hot air through the 
small flue—too small to allow of what is com- 
monly called atmospheric draught. This ma- 
chine has also the necessary valves, gauges, &c. 
for safety and the due performance of the 
engine; and these constitute the general out- 
line of the mechanical ment. 
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deliver, which is about 9,000 gallons (abont 
40 tons) per hour, to an elevation of upwards 


Renee ere 
light reflected by plane metallic specula under 
different angles of incidence, with a description 


of 90 feet, through an adjutage of } of an inch|of the photometer made use of,” by Richard 


in diameter. 


quantity of water would be increased. With 
two j jets, the quantity of water thrown to 


igh larger adjutages the! Potter, jun. esq. ; communicated by the pre. 


sident. 
Sir Isaac Newton has stated, that metallic 


about 50 or 60 feet in height would be about |specula, in common with all other substances, 


60 tons per hour; but the height very much 
depends upon the state of the wind. On a calm 
day, a distance of 140 feet has been accom- 
plished with a jet of % of an inch diameter. 
The next point, which is also very material, is 
merate (or what is usu- 
ally called to get up) the steam, and get the 
This has been proved in 
From the moment of igniting 
the fuel, the water in the boiler being quite 
cold, until the steam has acquired its full 
force requires eighteen minutes; and at the 
various fires to which the machine has been 
allowed to go, the steam has been ready be- 
fore the necessary arrangements of screwing 


the time required to 


machine into action. 
our presence. 


on the hoses, suction, and procuring the water, 


were completed. Nor have we the slight- 
est hesitation in stating, that, with the assist- 
ing | ance of competent firemen, who are constantly 


in the habit of making these arrangements, 


an engine upon this principle can be got to 


work as soon, or sooner, than the largest and 


most powerful fire-engine belonging to any of 


the insurance-offices. The mode of proceeding 
is simply, on an alarm of fire being given, the 
engineer ignites the fuel, and, in conjunction 
with his assistant, works the bellows. By the 
time the horses are harnessed and arrive, the 
fuel is thoroughly ignited. So soon as the 
horses are put to, a connexion is made from 
the wheels to the bellows, formed by an eccen- 
tric, by which means the bellows are worked 
by the horses during the progress of the engine 
to the scene of action. 
sufficient pressure of steam,* the engineer works 
the bellows while the regular firemen attach 
the hoses, &c. Another t feature and 


conveniency is the very trifling attendance the 


engine requires ; namely only one man and his 
assistant; thus preventing the bustle and noise 
occasioned by the number of hands necessary to 
the ordinary engines, and which cannot be 
kept in operation without great assistance from 
the mob; thereby affording many opportuni- 
ties for bad characters to plunder. The many 
advantages on this head must be evident. The 
expense of fuel is so trifling, it is scarcely 


worth mentioning, not being more than six-) 


pence per hour. Having stated eighteen mi- 
nutes as being sufficient to generate the steam 
(the water in the boiler being quite cold at 
commencing), it might be observed, were the 
machine in the hands of an insurance-office, 
the water, at a trivial expense, might always 
be kept hot, which would enable them to put 
the steam fire-extinguishing engine into com- 
plete operation in less than ten minutes ! 

The probable cost of one of these machines 
(such as that exhibited to us) is stated to be 
about £800, which was the offer to the differ- 
ent fire-offices, accompanied with a proposal to 
find a competent person to work the same, 
to be considered the servant of the office, and 
to keep the engine in repair for a term of ten 
or twenty years. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY: 
AT a late sitting a paper was read, entitled 
“ experiments to determine the quantity of 





* Which might be the case if the fire happened in an 





Now to its ae : the first and most im- 
portant point is the quantity of water it will 


adjacent street. 


Should there not be a 


reflect light most copiously when incident most 
obliquely. Some experiments made by the 
author, with specula of his own construction, 
having raised doubts in his mind as to the 
accuracy of the prevailing opinion on this 
subject, which accords with that of Newton 
and of Bouguer, he instituted a more exact 
inquiry into the preportions of incident and 
reflected light from specula at various angles of 
incidence. He used for this purpose a pho- 
tometer resembling that of Bouguer, and con- 
sisting of an upright sereen, with a square 
aperture, across which a piece of thin tissue. 
paper was extended, destined to receive on one 
compartment the reflected light from one lamp, 
and on another compartment the direct light 
from another lamp, employed as a standard of 
comparison. By adjusting the respective dis- 
tances of the lamps, the lights on the paper 
were rendered sensibly equal in point of in- 
tensity,—the equality being judged of by the 
eye viewing them from the other side. The 
measurements were taken alternately, first one 
of the direct, and then one of the reflected, 
lights, until a sufficient number of uniform 
results were obtained. The author, after 
taking every precaution that occurred to him 
for ensuring accuracy, invariably found that 
the proportion of light reflected by metallic 
surfaces, instead of increasing, diminished in 
pretty regular gradation, as the angle of in- 
cidence was augmented. ‘Thus, in the first 
experiment, when the angle of incidence was 
20°, the proportion of the reflected to the 
incident light was 69°45 to 100, at 40° it was 
66-79, and at 60° it was reduced to 64-91. 
Some irregularities occurred in the series of 
results deduced from different sets of experi- 
ments, arising partly from the variableness of 
the light given out by the lamps, and partly 
from the difficulty of preserving the metallic 
\surface in the highest state of lustre which it 
|has when newly polished. The author com- 
‘bats the opinion, that the quantities of light 
which metals are capable of reflecting when 
polished are in the ratio of their densities ; and 
finds, that in those metals which were the 
subjects of his experiments, the quantities of 
\light absorbed, or lost by reflection, at inci- 
dences nearly perpendicular, are almost exactly 
in the ratio of their specific heats. 





GERMAN LECTURES. 
Dr. MunteENnre s’ third lecture (18th ult.), 
we were glad to see so much better attended 
than the previous ones. This lecture contained 
a review of the first Silesian school, so called 
from the writers being almost all Silesians, and 
who, from their more general cultivation and 
truer perception of poetry, certainly take thefore- 
most place among Germany’s early poets. The 
exertions of Opitz entitle him to honourable 
| mention : he ranks highest, however, as a cul- 
|tivator of the didactic style; for his muse was 
prompted more by the dictates of the head than 
stimulated by the impulses of genuine inspira- 
tion. He was called by his contemporaries the 
“creator of German poetry,” an honourable 
though hyperbolical distinction. Paul ¥lem- 
ming follows next,—a true and sweet poet, 
highly endowed with depth of feeling and 
energy of style: he accompanied the celebrated 
Persian embassy of 1635, te which the re- 
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nowned Olearius was secretary. He died at 
the early age of thirty-one, and much of this 
short life was spent in wandering. His erotic 
songs are sweet and fervid, and devout piety 
pervades his spiritual lays. Andrew Gryphius, 
a poetical Rembrandt according to the lecturer, 
next appears. His mind was of the most me- 
lancholy hue, embuing all it touched with its 
own dark shades: he was remarkable for the 
versatility of his culture; for, when professor at 
Leyden, he lectured on anatomy, logic, meta- 
physics, geography, history, mathematics, and 
astronomy, and also on physiognomy and chi- 
romancy. His dramas are powerful; but he 
had the misfortune to select a Dutchman for 
his model ; and he is unhappy in the application 
of the Alexandrine to the dialogue. He was fol- 
lowed by Logan, the great epigrammatist, who, 
in addition to the subtilty of his genius, was a 
good scholar, and had an extensive knowledge 
of mankind. No German author, except Les- 
sing and Githe, has, as Dr. Miihlenfels re- 
marked, said so much in so few words: he 
previously styled him the Solomon of the cen- 
tury, and recommends the perusal of his works 
to all students of German literature: Lessing 
fully estimated his keen and acute genius, which 
is evinced by the selection he published of his 
works. A troop of inferior rhymers are next 
in order, but we cannot particularise them in 
this notice. 








FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Fifth Notice.] 
ANTE-ROOM. 

No. 426. Abbot Boniface. G.S. Newton, A. 
—The very beau tdeal of monastic luxury and 
ease; painted from Sir Walter Scott’s descrip- 
tion in “ the Monastery ;”” and one of the most 
successfully embodied characters we ever saw 
on canvass. The colouring, effect, and execu- 
tion, are all also admirable. 

No. 375. The Guerilla’s Return to his Fa- 
mily, being the concluding subject of a series of 
four pictures, representing scenes characteristic 
of the events of the late war in Spain. D. Wil- 
kie, R.A.—Perhaps a little less sketchy, but in 
other respects in the same spirit, and in the 
same style of treatment, as the other subjects 
of the series, exhibited last year, and noticed 
at the time in the Literary Gazette. The 
guerilla is returning, like the knight of La 
Mancha, broken down both in body and in 
mind, and with difficulty to be recognised as 
the hardy enterprising patriot who sallied forth 
under the auspices and with the benedictions 
of his pastor. Whether the gaily coloured 
trappings with which his mule is decorated are 
a part of the manubie we know not, but they 
much enrich the general tone of the picture. 

No. 428. A Peasant Girl returning from 
Gleaning. R. Westall, R.A.—Of Mr. West- 
all's success when he departs from his usual 
conventional style, and, availing himself of a 
model, represents some striking natural effect, 
this beautiful picture (like that of A Girl at a 
Cottage-door, exhibited last year) furnishes a 
Sweet example. 

No. 355. Weber’s Overture to Oberon. F. 
Howard.—Does this young and ingenious ar- 
ust not find the difficulties of the art sufficiently 
great when he undertakes that which is capable 
of being accomplished, that he must attempt 
that which is impossible—to paint sounds ? 
Failing entirely, as was inevitable, in the ob- 
- which he had in view, there is, neverthe- 

» much fine imagination in his work. 
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Stag. E.D. Leahy.—Recollecting some very | 


doubt that his present production possesses | 
great merit; but as to seeing it, for the pur- 
pose of forming a judgment, the hangers have 
rendered that impossible. 

No. 370. Hermione, Mamiilius, and Ladies. 
H. P. Bone.—The scene is happily conceived, 
the action of the little narrator is perfectly | 
natural, and the expression of his partial audit- 
ors is very judiciously varied; the dignified 
character of Hermione being well contrasted 
with that of her delighted and laughing attend- 
ants. 

No. 374. The Water-Mill. F. R. Lee.— 
There is a picturesque character in mills, and, 
generally speaking, in the objects by which 
they are surrounded, which has always ren- 
dered them favourite subjects with painters. 
In this able composition, the rustic dwelling, 
the splashing stream, and the umbrageous foli- | 
age, combine to produce a very pleasing effect. | 
Being somewhat low in tone, however, the | 
picture requires a stronger light than that 
which falls upon it in its present situation. 

No. 376. The Terrace of the Capuchin’s | 
Convent at Sorrento: the Island of Procida in 
the distance—Sunset. W. Havell.—A very 
beautiful sunlit scene. Mr. Havell has in the 
present exhibition several other clever works, 
of which a sparkling and brilliant effect is the 
distinguishing feature. 

No. 357. Joseph presenting his Father and 
Brethrento Pharaoh. J.M. Leigh.—Although 
we are not quite so highly pleased with Mr. 
Leigh’s present performance as we were with 
his Joseph sold by his Brethren, in the last 
exhibition at the British Gallery, it, neverthe- | 
less, appears to us to possess great merit. We) 
are happy to understand, that this young artist | 
is about to proceed to Italy, to prosecute his | 
studies as an historical painter. e wish him 
health and prosperity; and we have no doubt 
that on his return he will be an ornament to 
the British school. 

No. 382. Pallas directing Ulysses to the Pa-| 
lace of Alcinous, King of Phaacia. P. H. Ro-| 
gers.—As a classical composition, this picture 
evinces much talent; nor is it less estimable 
for its clear and brilliant execution. 

No. 406. A Country Lane. Rev. T. J. Jud- 
kin, H.—There is a truth in this amateur per- 
formance, which would do credit to professional 
artists of extensive practice. It ought to have 
been placed where it might have been better 
seen. 

No. 419. Zagarolo, an ancient Town in the 
Campagna, Rome and Mount Soracte in the 
distance. W. Linton.—We have the same 
complaint to make of the situation of this pic- 
ture, which is of a very elevated character, and 

sesses great merit. 

No. 424. The Hon. Company's Ship the Duke 
of Sussex, off the Lizard. W. Daniell, R.A. 
—This must be plain-sailing to Mr. Daniell, to 
whom hurricanes and wrecks have been so 
familiar; but straight forward as his subject 
appears, we cannot but admire the skilful exe- 
cution throughout, particularly the perfect re- 
lief given to the well-filled sails by so slight an 
opposition of strength and colour. 

No. 432. Fish-Market on the Sands—the Sun 
rising through a vapour. J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.—Here is mist without mystification— 
vapour without vapouring. Who but must 
admire the perfect knowledge and fine feeling 
here displayed—the light and skilful handling 
the texture (if we may use the expression) of 
the whole work ? It is provoking to see a man 











No. 852. Jaques moralising on the wounded 
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pictures like this, yet condescending to send 


able performances by Mr. Leahy, we have no forth such abortions as those we have noticed 


in some of our former Numbers. 

No. 445. The Glen of the Rocks. J. A. 
O’Connor.—Why what a stock of these hard- 
ware materials must Mr. O’Connor have laid 
in! That he has availed himself of them with 
great power and effect we have always borne 
testimony. But would it not be advantageous 
in every point of view if he were to vary his 
subjects a little more ? 

(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Bury. Drawn 
and engraved by T. Wright, from a Painting 
by Sir T. Lawrence. Colnaghi. 

THE sixty-sixth of the Series of Portraits of 

the Female Nobility published in La Belle 

Assemblée.—It is to be regretted, that the 

graceful whole-length from which this head has 

been engraved is not in the collection of Sir 

Thomas Lawrence’s works now at the British 

Gallery. We well remember its being one of 

the most attractive pictures in the exhibition 

at Somerset House, about a quarter of a century 
ago. 


Siz Views of the most important Towns and 
Mining Districts upon the Table Land of 
Mexico. Drawn by Mrs. H. G. Ward, and 
engraved by Mr. Pye. Colburn. 

Tue style in which these picturesque views 

are executed is light and pleasing, and highly 

creditable to Mrs. Ward’s talents and taste. 

They consist of careful and well-marked, but 

at the same time flowing, outlines, with just 

enough of shadow to render the various scenes 
perfectly distinct and intelligible. Each view 
is accompanied by a brief statistical description. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. With Memoirs by William Jerdan, 
Esq. No. XIV. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Tue field, the senate, and the cathedral, have 

contributed to the production of the present 

number, which contains portraits and memoirs 
of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, the Earl 
of Verulam, and the Rt. Rev. Henry Bathurst, 

Lord Bishop of Norwich. Of these, the long 

and active career of the lamented Munro has, 

of course, furnished the most copious and di- 

versified materials for the biographer. He was, 

indeed, in every point of view, an extraor- 
dinary and admirable man. Justly and finely 
was it said of him by Mr. Canning, that 

‘¢ Europe never produced a more accomplished 

statesraan, nor India, so fertile in heroes, a 

more skilful soldier.” 


Studies from Nature. Drawn from nature 
and on stone by G. Barnard. Dickenson. 
Mr. Barnarp is a pupil of Mr. Harding’s, 
and does his instructor great credit. These 
are, we believe, the first works that he has him- 
self put forth; and they are executed with a 
facility and lightness of hand, and shew a taste 
and feeling, which convince us that he has the 

power of making himself an excellent artist. 





Illustrations to the Waverley Novels: Guy 
Mannering. 
WE have before us a set of proofs of the New 
Illustrations to the Waverley Novels, six in 
number; being those intended for the em- 
bellishment of “Guy Mannering.” They are 
engraved by Messrs. Heath, Bacon, and Port- 
bury, from designs by Messrs. Stothard, Wright, 
Richter, and Corbould; and are all highly 





of Mr. Turner’s genius, capable of 





characteristic, and finely finished. We are 
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particularly charmed with the plate of Julia 

Mannering lured to the balcony by the sound 

of her lover’s flageolet on the lake; and that of 

the last scene in the cavern, in which Meg 

Merrilies is daring the pistol of Dirk Hatter- 

aick : the former engraved by Mr. Heath, from 

a drawing bv Mr. Wright; the latter engraved 

- Mr. Bacon, from a drawing by Mr. Richter. 
he grace aud delicacy of the one, and the 

spirit and energy of the other, form an ad- 

mirable contrast. 

Landscape Iilustrations of the Waverley 
Novels. From Drawings by Barrett, Brocke- 
don, W. Daniell, R.A., Dewint, C. Fielding, 
J. D. Harding, S. Prout, R. R. Reinagle, 
R.A., Robson, T. Stothard, R.A., Stanfield, 
and W. Westall, A.R.A.; engraved by 
William and Edward Finden. Parts I. and 
II. Tilt. 

THERE is no greater proof of the descriptive 

powers of an author than is afforded by his 

pages becoming the fruitful subjects of the 
pencil of the artist; and to no writer of the 
present day has that homage been more 
abundantly paid than to Sir Walter Scott. 

* From the numerous Historical Illustrations,” 

observes the publisher of the work under our 

notice, ‘‘ whicn have appeared to embellish the 
novels of the author of ‘ Waverley,’ it is matter 
of surprise that no attempt has been yet made 
to convey an idea of the scenery, which, beau- 
tiful in itself, has been rendered doubly in- 
teresting by the eloquent descriptions of the 
distinguished author. To supply this deficiency 
is the object of the present undertaking.” The 
work is expected to be completed in twent 

parts, of which the two already published, pew | 
containing four plates, give a very favourable 
earnest. The views of “ Arran,” from a draw- 
ing by W. Daniell, R.A.; ‘*Windermere,” from 

a drawing by W. Westall, A.R.A; ‘‘ Skid- 

daw and Keswick,” from a drawing by P. 

Dewint ; ‘ Dunottar Castle,” from a drawing 

by W. Daniell, R.A. ; and ‘* Loch-Ard,” from 

a drawing by G. F. Robson, are especially 

beautiful. 


burgh, Constable and Co.: London, Moon, 

Boys, and Co. 
Tuis portrait was painted in 1786 by an artist 
of the name of Peter Taylor, and has now been 
sweetly engraved in the line manner by Mr. 
John Horsburgh. It represents the Poet in 
one of the rather grotesque-looking hats which 
were worn at that period, and which throws a 
shadow over the upper half of his countenance. 
This part is almost unanimously recognised to 
bear the most striking resemblance to his fea- 
tures; the lower division being more full, and 
the chin less defined than in the original, as 
recollected by many persons still living, with 
whom we have spoken on the subject. Alto- 
gether, it is a very interesting production ; and 
when we consider the enthusiastic regard in 
which the memory of Burns is held by every 
Scotsman who possesses a single grain of feel- 
ing, or a sense of the charms of poetry, we 
may safely predict that it will be a universal 
favourite, not only in that country, but through- 
out many distant quarters of the world. 


MINIATURE MEDAL OF THE KING. 
Aw admirable little golden gem has just ap- 
peared under this title, at a period when it has 
so many claims to popular sympathy. It is 
executed by Mr. Merlen, engraver at the 
Mint; and though only about half the diameter 
of a seven-shilling piece, (or gths of an inch,) 


represents on one side the head of his Majesty, 
uniting beauty and force, and on the other the 
royal crown, surrounded by rays and laurels. 
The motto on the obverse is, ‘* Georgius IV. 
D.G. Britanniarum Rex, F.D.;” and on the 
reverse, * God save our beloved King!” Small 
and minute as this tiny medal is, it gives us 
one of the best likenesses of the King we have 
ever seen on any coin; and, in every respect, 
it appears to be a lasting credit to the art, 
as well as a peculiarly pleasing tribute at this 
moment to the Monarch, about whose health 
such intense anxiety prevails. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 
On Monday evening we had the great pleasure 
of visiting the Lawrence collection, lighted up 
for the reception of the directors and their 
friends. The sight was very brilliant, and 
many of the pictures were improved in tone 
and effect. On Saturday (such is the rage for 
this Exhibition) above 1147. was received at 
the door for admissions. 
PICTURE BY PROCCACINI. 

WE have just seen a magnificent crucifixion 
by Giulio Cesare Proccacini, in the possession 
of Mr. Young, of Craig’s Court, which that 
gentleman politely exhibits to amateurs and 
patrons of the fine arts. For splendour of co- 
louring, anatomical correctness, and grand 
effect, it is a masterpiece, and far, far beyond 
any thing of which we had an idea from the 
name of the painter. We strongly recommend 
a visit to it to our friends. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FIRST AND LAST.—NO. VI. 
The First and Last Gift. 


THEY stood together within her hall, 

’T was the sweet hour of the evening’s fall ; 
The sunset glow through the window came, 
And the crimson curtains threw back the flame, 
And lent a flush to the floor of stone 

Like that which love o’er her cheek had thrown. 
Her delicate hand lay on his arm, 

And ’twas strong to bind as a wizard’s charm ; 
For how could he shake off that hand 

That clasped him like a lily band, 

As fair, as tender, and as weak ? 

There was a tear on her burning cheek, 

And in his hand was a wreathed dark curl, 
Clasped by a loop of gold and pearl— 

It was her first gift, an amulet 

That should forbid him to forget : 

A glance on such a tress might bring 

The heart from its wildest wandering. 


They parted—he for Palestine, 
To fight for the cause of the holy shrine, 
Yet half regretting to leave behind 
That heart where the holiest thoughts were 

shrined ; 

And many a time, in the battle strife, 
When the infidel seemed to have bought his life, 
He would look on her gift, her first dear gift, 
And up again his arm would lift, 
New nerved for her, and never failed 
To conquer, howsoe’er assailed. 
She went to a convent that lent its power 
To shield this fair young orphan flower, 
Till he should return to bid it rest, 
More dearly cherished, in his breast. 

Alas! alas! a dark change came 
Over the fate of that gentle dame ; 
Wherefore she withered none could tell, 
Yet in the quiet convent cell 
The blight had reached her; her sweet cheek 





grew 
Hectic and clear in its healthless hue ; 





Her dark eye took a wandering light, 

Like a vagrant meteor of the night, 

Glancing on all, settling on none ; 

Her hand grew thin, and her rose lip wan, 

And, worse than all, the rich dark hair 

Was blanched by the snow of some untold care. 

He came again—he came all warm 

With love and hope—but her fading form 

Was withered tvo much for even the dew 

Of love its freshness to renew. 

She gave him a curl of her hair—’twas gray— 

Her last fond gift—she died that day. 

He fell not then; but he went again 

To seek his death on a battle-plain ; 

And when they found him midst the slain, 

Her first bright gift was closely prest, 

Twined with her last, to his bleeding breast. 
Worton Lodge, Isleworth. M. A. Browne. 





MUSIC. 
CONCERTS. 


Mr. Penn’s spacious drawing-rooms were 
filled with genteel company, and the concert (for 
the benefit of a distressed literary gentleman) 
appeared to give general satisfaction. Lablache, 
Donzelli, Lalande, Blasis, Curioni, and M. 
Ponchard, were all much applauded. Signor 
Pistrucci’s improvisation, and Huerta’s fantasia 
on the guitar, were also much‘admired. M. 
Lucet shewed great powers of declamation; 
and M. Gallais’s Lecture sur la nouvelle Grecque 
was well received. 

Last week, Mrs. Anderson’s concert was 
performed exactly in the order printed. The 
room was crowded before the commencement, 
and several persons were seated in the orches- 
tra. Mrs. Anderson was loudly cheered in 
all three of her performances, particularly in 
the duet with Mr. Hummel. Madame Stock- 
hausen was encored in the new Swiss air, and 
Madame Malibran in the Spanish. Mori was 
also much applauded : indeed, the whole gave 
universal satisfaction. 

On Thursday Mr. Sedlatzek’s morning con- 
cert brought a crowded audience to the Great 
Concert Room; and the whole performances 
went off with great éclat. Moscheles, La- 
blache,* and Sedlatzek himself, were most libe- 
rally rewarded by plaudits for their exertions; 
and Madame Stockhausen was again honoured 
with an encore. 


MICHAEL BOAI: THE CHIN-CHOPPER! ! 
Ir is a fact: we have verified our paragraph 
of last week, and yesterday, at the Egyptian 
Hall, absolutely heard the Chin-Chopper play 
or chop several airs. A more novel and curious 
exhibition we certainly never saw. Mr. Boai, 
his wife a pretty guitarist, and a violin accompa- 
niment, performed several pieces of music, the 
remarkable portion of which consisted in his 
producing sounds, resembling castanets more 
than any thing else, by apparently striking his 
chin with the two fore-fingers of both hands 
doubled. We presume the clucking to proceed 
from some action of the tongue and palate; 
but the extraordinary correctness of the tunes, 


‘|the force and variety of the runs, and the 


exact semblance of the whole being produced 
by strokes upon the chin, rendered the per- 
formance extremely entertaining. A number 
of musical individuals, Miss Stephens, Sinclair, 
Sir G. Smart, &c., were present, and seemed 
greatly amused with the efforts of this Chin-ese 
” * This striking performer is “we are glad to see, about 
to give an English audience a taste of his wonderful _ 
lities, by appearing at Drury Lane, for Jones's benefit, 
Monday. Apropos, his famous duet with Santini, in 
Matrimonio Segreto, is taken from the scene between 


Ogleby and Sterling, in the Clandestine Marriage. 
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r; who will no doubt attract multitudes 
of the Bull family to hear his extraordin 
music. Like the barber in the ballad, he will 
surely find that 

«* His crops never failed, for they grew on the chin.” 








VARIETIES. 

Hydrophobia.—It is stated by Dr. Despi- 
ney, a French physician, that he has observed, 
in his investigations on dogs, cats, pigs, and 
man, that the pathological character of hydro- 
phobia is the same; and that it consists in a le- 
sionof the medulla oblongata, orc tof 
the spinal marrow, and that the extent of this 
lesion varies in proportion to the duration of 
the symptoms, between the incipient blush of 
inflammation and the destruction of the medulla 
oblongata, or its reduction to a state in which 
it becomes as diffluent as cream. 

Asparagus.—In our report of the Horticul- 
tural meeting, this day fortnight, we noticed 
a specimen of huge asparagus which was shewn, 
and at the same time expressed a doubt of its 
quality, as nothing was said ofits flavour. The 

wer of this ‘ grass,” Mr. Grayson, of 
Mortlake, has since taken the trouble to sub- 
mit a sample to our examination ; and we are 
in justice bound to state, that it is equally 
superior in taste as in size to the best Battersea 
plants we ever ate. Indeed, it is a great im- 
provement of the vegetable, and has already 
been adopted by royalty and nobility to a 
considerable extent. Mr. Grayson, himself, 
cultivates about thirty acres of it: his first 
discovery was accidental ; but having observed 
the specimen, he had the good sense to pursue 
the advantage, and has thus succeeded in pro- 
ducing heads about four times the ordinary 
size. We believe he has been similarly fortu- 
nate with raspberries. 

On the 31st Jan. the ship Java arrived at 
Bavaria from Japan, having on board Dr. 
P. F. Von Siebold, the naturalist, who was 
imprisoned last year by the Japanese govern- 
ment, for having possessed himself of a map of 
that country. 

Spanish Missionaries. —In California the 
Spanish monks frequently send dragoons into 
the mountains to hunt the Indians, for the pur- 
pose of making Christian slaves of them. The 
soldier so employed is furnished with a lasso; 
and if he succeeds in stealing upon a troop of 
Indians before they can perceive him, he throws 
his noose over the head of one of them, claps 
spurs to his horse, and gallops with his prey 
towards the station of the missionaries, which 
he sometimes reaches with nothing but a corpse. 
If, however, the victim arrive alive, he is im- 
mediately baptised, and becomes the property 
of the mission; and should he attempt to es- 
cape, he is instantly pursued by a horseman 
with the terrible noose, and expiates his crimi- 
nal act by cruel punishments and chains. The 
lives of these unhappy creatures pass in the 
monotonous repetition of prayers which they 
do not understand, and the performance of 
severe tasks imposed upon them by the monks. 
—Kotzebue’s New Voyage round the World. 

Silk.—The cultivation of the mulberry-tree, 
and the production of silk, are increasing in 
North America with great rapidity. A very 
interesting volume of essays on the subject has 
recently been published at Philadelphia. 

Athens. _—M. Emper, a member of several 
learned societies in Germany, has published a 
treatise on the exact period at which Athens 
was taken by Sylla, and fixes it in March of 

the eighty-sixth year before Christ. 
Prussia.—In the year 1828, Pruasia exported 








103,933 quintals of iron, while three years be- 
fore she exported only 65,000. The fabrication 
of silk is increasing rapidly, especially at Ber- 
lin; and in all respects Prussia is making great 
efforts to rival the principal states of Europe in 
industry and commerce. She has established 
marine schools, and schools of industry ; a com- 
pany has been formed for the purpose of under- 
taking expeditions to America; the navigation 
of the Oder, the Saale, and other rivers has 
been improved ; more than twenty-one millions 
of Prussian crowns have been expended since 
1817 in the formation of high roads ; a society 
has been established at Berlin to encourage the 
cultivation of manufactures and the useful arts 
by the distribution of prizes ; and Prussia has 
concluded treaties of commerce with several 
foreign powers. 

Switzerland.—The population of Switzerland 
amounts to nearly 2,000,000. The federal con- 
tingent consists of 33,758 men; the reserve 
doubles that force; the armed landwehr con- 
sists of 140,000; total 207,516 men; not com- 
prehending the federal staff. In case of neces- 
sity, the country can recall the 18,136 men at 
present in the service of several foreign powers. 

Iodic Acid.—At a recent sitting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, a paper was read, on the 
combination of iodic acid with vegetable alka- 
lies. It appeared from this paper, Ist, that 
morphine exercises a decomposing action upon 
iodic acid ; and 2dly, that quinine, chincorinne 
and ¢rychinni, thoroughly saturate iodic acid, 
producing well-crystallised saline combinations. 
The author of this paper imagines that these 
new compounds may be of great utility in 
medicine; but this opinion was not general 
among the members; for it is thought that 
the iodic acid, so far from diminishing the 
violent action of the vegetable alkalies with 
which it might be blended, would render them 
more powerful, as the salts, being more soluble 
than the bases, would be more speedily de- 
structive of life. M. Pougerville has been 
elected member of the Academy, in the place of 
M. de Lally, deceased. 

Egypt.— The last journals received from 
Egypt contain various complaints, addressed to 
the Pasha by the Provincial Assemblies, against 
their governors. The Pasha seems to be sin- 
cerely endeavouring to inform himself with 
respect to the wants of the country, and its 
present situation. It appears that a similar 
measure will, ere long, be adopted in Turkey. 
The sultan, it is said, is also about to assemble 
deputies from all the provinces of the empire. 

Bavaria.—The King of Bavaria has given 
orders for the establishment of a Catholic So- 
ciety, and a Protestant Society, for the disse- 
mination of good moral and religious books 
among the people. ; 

Naples.—In the year 1829 the number of 
births at Naples was 14,493; of which 7451 
were boys, and 7042 girls. The number of 
deaths was 13,211; of which 7104-were men, 
and 6107 women. Only 8939 died in their 
own houses, the rest died in hospitals ; 95 were 
between 90 and 100 years of age, and 16 were 
above 100; of which 16, one was a man, and 
15 were women. On the Ist of January, 1830, 
the population was 358,555 ; being an increase 
of nearly 1350 on the preceding year. 

Cheap Flour.—An account appears in the 
Moniteur, of the discovery, by chance, of the 
means of making flour from wheat straw. 
This being chopped small and passed through 
the mill-stones, yields a flour, coarse in appear- 
ance, but agreeable to the taste, and also nutri- 
tious. Made into a wash for pigs, or mixed 
with oats for horses, it is said to be an excel- 





lent article of food. The bread which is made 
from it is superior to much of the common bread 
eaten by the lower orders on the Continent. 

The Press in France. —It is stated in a 
Paris paper, that within the last three months 
seventeen new political weekly papers have 
been started in different provinces, and that 
fourteen of them advocate liberal principles. 

Rapid Communication.— The Journal du 
Havre states that two vessels had arrived at 
New York from Belfast, one in 17 and the 
other in 15 days. 

M. Caiilié.—Imn a letter published in the 
Moniteur of the 4th of May, M. Caillié pro- 
fesses to refute all the doubts expressed in the 
Quarterly Review with respect to the authen- 
ticity and correctness of his journey to Tim- 
buctoo. The French traveller takes the ob- 
jections one by one, replies to them by long 
details upon the disputed points, and thus con. 
cludes his letter :—‘ A rival nation entertains 
alittle jealousy at the unexpected success of an 
undertaking, in the prosecution of which it has 
expended considerable sums, and lost so many 
distinguished men. Poor, without support, 
without science, I have accomplished this task. 
I am come to tell Europe what Timbuctoo is. 
Truth constitutes the whole merit of my nar- 
rative.”’ 

Anatomy.—At the sitting of the Paris Aca. 
demy of Sciences on the 24th inst. a figure was 
exhibited, by means of which every part of the 
human frame may be examined anatomically, 
without the necessity of having the real sub- 
ject. This figure is intended to be sent to 
Egypt, for the medical school founded by the 
pasha at Cairo, for the use of the younger 
students. 

Saxony.— The University of Leipsic has 
presented a petition to the King of Saxony, 
praying for the liberty of the press, in favour 
not only of the Protestant faith, but of all other 
dissenting opinions and beliefs. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXII. June 5.) 


Charles Lamb, the author of Essays by Elia, is prepar- 
ing for publication a volume of Poems, under the title of 
Album Verses. — The Cook’s Dictionary, by Richard 
Dolby, of the Thatched House Tavern.—Six new Lec- 
tures on Painting, by the late Henry Fuseli. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. VII. Cities and Towns, 
Vol. I. fcp. Gs. bds.—D’Israeli’s Charles I. Vols, III. and 
IV. 8vo. 1l. 8s. bds.—The English at Home, 3 vols. post 
8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds.-—Family Classical Library, Vol. VI. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Hughes’s Divines, Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—Bayley’s Four Years in the West Indies, 8vo. 1/. 4s, 
bds.—Wright’s First Three Sections of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds.—French and Skinner’s Transla- 
tion of the Psalms, 8vo. 8». bds.—Adventures of Ariston, 
12mo. 4s. bds.—Life of Alexander Alexander, 2 vols. post 
12mo. 14s. bds.—Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, by Professor 
Sandford, 8vo. 16s. —Anstey’s New Bath Guide, 
crown 8vo. 9s. 6d- bds.—Findlater’s Sermons, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bds.—Lewis’s Career of Woman, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Famil 
—— Atlas, Part II. 18mo. 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s. 
sewed. 
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May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 27 | From 45. to 58. .46 to 29.56 
Friday ---- 98 | —— 45. — 58. | 29.75 — 29.76 
Saturday -- 29 | —~— 40. — 63. | 30.02 — 99.94 
Sunday---- 30 — 41. — 58. | 29.72 — 29.76 
Monday -- 31 — 41. — 65. | 29.80 — 29.91 

June. 

Tuesday -- 1 — 50. — 66. | 29.96 — 29.98 
Wednesday 2 — 30. — 69. | 30.06 — 30.00 


Wind S.W. and N.W., the former prevailing. Gene- 
poe | cloudy, and raining at times. Rain fallen, ‘9 of an 
inch. 


Edmonton. Cuarves H. ADAMS. 
Latitude. ..... 51° $7’ 32”"N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines of J. A. of New York, “ inscribed to the 
affections,” are not sufficiently poetical to be admitted. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literaturs and the Arts. 
ORTHERN SOCIETY for the 


ENCOURAGEMENT ofthe FINE ARTS. The Gal- 
lery is open every day, from Ten in the Morning until Seven in 


the ——- 
F. T. BILLAM, Hon. Secretary. 
ls.—Season Ticket, 5s.—Catalogues, ls. 
eatery yaem Northern — Leeds, May 25th, 1830. 


NOURNAMENT of the FIELD of the 


CLOTH of GOLD, 15, Oxford Street, near Charles Street, 


— Squ 

r. WIL! LMSHURST’s Magnificent Picture of the Tourna- 
aah of the Field of Cloth of Gold, painted on Enamel, on the 
vast Surface of 432 superficial Feet; p g the unp 
pg eg of a eens: of such dinary Di 
one Sheet of Glass, without the Frames or Joinings being visible. 
This s slendid Work pr nn more than 100 Figures, including 
upwards of 40 Portraits, with the ‘strictest — to Costume. 











Cons > Ten till Dusk. 
for every L ion of 
Painted Windows. 





N.B, Designs and 


ISS HARRIOT GOULDSMITH.—The 

Public are respectfully informed, that the Paintings of 

the above Artist are now exhibited, at No. 53, Pall Mall, adjoin- 
ing the British Gallery, previous to ‘their disposal in Shares. 
Particulars may be had on — at the Rooms. 





\URIOUS. ‘BOOKS, &e—To be Sold by 
Auction, by Messrs. SOUTHGATE, GRIMSTON, and 
WELLS, at their ms, 22, Fleet Street, on Monday, June 7, 
and Five mong toy ays at ae Twelve each Day, including 
a Selection from the an cewen ag comprising the 
best Works on English vr iqui Custom: 
curious Tracts on Catholic Miracies, Theatres and Theatrical, 
&c.; Broadsides, Engravin; Drawings, —s relating to 
London; Pai hlets, Old ews apers, — c.; together 
with a capital kcase, Nests of Drawers, & 
May be viewed and Catalogues } had. 


EAUTIFUL WORKS of ART, the Pro- 
perty of Mr. W. B. COOKE, gr Square. 

Messrs. SOUTHGATE, GRIMSTON, and WELLS respect- 
fully announce, that they have received fastructions to dispose of 
W. B. COOKE’S extensive Stock and valuable Collection of 
Engravings, well worthy the Attention of the Collector and Ama- 
teur; consisting of choice and brilliant Proofs before the Letters, 
of the following splendid Works:—Pompeii, Gems of Art, Views 
in the South of France and on the River Rhone, River Scenery 
by Turner and Girtin, Views in Sussex by J. M. urner, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





HE GENERAL PRAYER of the 
NATION, GOD SAVE OUR BELOVED KING!—A 
Miniature Medal of pure —- by J. B. Merlen, Engraver at the 
Reyal Mint, con’ a on me Side, His ae Me 's Head, with 
the Motto, Georgius I D.G. "Britanui -; and on 
the Reverse, the Fy! Crown, surrounded with Nong and Lau- 
rels, symbolical of His Majesty’s glorious Reign, with the Device, 
expressive at the present moment of the general Prayer of the 
Nation,—God save our beloved King 
This little Medal, th: hths of an inch in diameter, is 
remarkable for its exact resemblance to his Majesty; and also as 
josity, from the difficulty of executing so minute an object. 
be set in gems or ri: 
0 be had of Treuttel, Wirtz, and ng 80, Soho Square. 
Price, in a Case, 1 


It ma: 


Mrs. Ward's Views in Mexico. —Tust t published, 
IX VIEWS of the most important Towns 


and Mining Districts of Mexico. Drawn by Mrs. H. G. 
ee a and engraved by Mr. Pye. With a Statistical Account of 





Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street ; sold also by Col- 
naghi, Pall Mall East; Molteno, Pall Mall; R. Ackermann, 96, 
Strand; M. Colnaghi, ‘Cockspur Street; Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Pall Mall; Ackermann, Jun. Regent Street; atson, Vere 
Street; and all other Book and Printsellers. 


188 FANNY WOODHAM.—An elegant 
ngrav: ing by Fry, from a Miniature by Mrs. Turnbull, 
of this celebrated reg and the usual coloured Designs, em- 
bellish No. V Lady’s Magazine, (improved Series ro 
June). The Madey Department, in which this Work has n 
Competitor, comprises Articles from the most ee ished 
Writers of the Day, and some of deep interest. ales of 
a Arabian Nights, No. 4—Rosalie, a Poem—Lays of the Affec- 
s—the Jews of Barbary—Observations on the Tragic Drama— 
aa No. 2—the Female Antiquary—Despondency—Hearts- 
ease—the Assize Ball—Reviews, &c. &c. &c. 
Robinson, Chapter House Passage. 








Cruikshank’s New Work. 
This day is seems = ag oe eel Peat 6s.; large paper, 
LLUSTRATI ONS of POPULAR]! 
WORKS. 
By onenes CRUIKSHANK. 


tents :— 
Rn na between Roderick and Captain Weazel.— Roderick 
andom 
The Vicar preaching to the Priso Vicar of Wakefield. 
Ten Breech Knickerbocker’s New York. 
The Famil 
mete 








Picture.—Vicar of Wakefteud 
an Corlear and Peter Stuy Knickerbocker’s 





Novels recently pomeaee fe Lengua, Rees, Orme, 


HE BARONY. "A 
By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
sheet 12mo. ll. 7s. a 
“ The d i ven to The beau. 


tiful and aaa spirit of that best of morality,—the morality 
— on Pere oseary 7 onsale pervades these grace. 
ul pages.” —Li 
Sir Ethelbert ; or, the Dissolution of Monas. 
teries. A Romance. "By the Author of “ Santo Sebastiano,” the 
«« Romance of the Pyrenees,” &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s, bds. 
Beatrice; a Tale, founded on Facts. By 
Mrs. Hofland. "In 8 vols. 19mo. price 1/. 1s. boards. 
«« « Beatrice’ is, we think, one of her most successful produc. 
tions.”—Literary Gazette. 
Tales of the Wars of our Times. By the 
la,” &c. Ing « & post 





Author of “ Recollections of the Peni 
8vo. Ee 21s. boards. 

“ * Recollections of the Peninsula’ were among the very 
best 7 atm ny of Spain’s striking scenery and desperate war. 
fare; and to pictures equally vivid, the present volumes add the 
interest of most a narrative.”—Lilerary Gazette, May 30, 


1829. 
y the same Author, 

The Story of 2 a : Life, 3d edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo. price 18s. boards. 

Leonora ; or, the Presentation at Court, By 
Mrs. Lachlan, late Miss Appleton, Author of * Private Educa- 
tion,” the ‘ Poor Girl's Help,” &c. 

“ The story is very amusing, and the oes it inculcates 
such as should be deeply impressed on the mind of every young 
person.”—Literary Gazette. 











Bg: and Flemish ae 
published, Part the Secon: 
MITH’S ‘CATALOGUE RAISONNE, 

containing the Life, and a copious Description of the 

Works of P. P. Rubens; a Statement of the Prices at erie many 

of his Pictures have been sold, the present value of others, and a 

Notice of 7 1400 Prints, engraved after that Master’s Works. 

ith ‘vations, interesting to Ama- 

teurs, and aeaclanel with an Account of his several Scholars and 

Imitators. In royal 8vo. price to Subscribers, 2ls.; Non-Sub- 
scribers, 26s. 

Smith and Son, 137, New Bond Street. 








AVERLEY NOVELS.—New Edition. 
Vol. XIII. of this edition, containing the Conclusion 
pe bind Heart neal hian, 


,» and the Commencement of the Bride 





New Yor. 
The Devil cam fiddling thro’ the Town.—Burns’s Poems. 
Published for the Artist, by » Rees, Orme, 
irown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Artist, 


Scraps and Sketches, No. 2. 





R.A., Beauties of Claude, &c. 

‘At the same time will be disposed of, the entire R inders of 
the Stock, and the whole of the Copper and Steel Plates of the 
above Midge’ yer ag with their Copyrights. The Collection 
comprises a great Variety of framed and glazed Prints, &c. 
all in the finest condition. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those who 
will favour Messrs. Southgate and Co. 22, Fleet Street, with their 

dresses 





ELL’S LIFE in LONDON and 
SPORTING CHRONICLE, price pateupenen ft 
of the usual comicality in Bell’s Life in a of = June oh 
it is ere to 5 a Portrait of His M 
engraved on om the beautiful whole- Nength oes 
painted by the’ late president S — Royal a and recently 
the 





ENERAL CEMETERY.—A Public 

Meeting will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 

een Street, nen oY Inn Fields, on Wednesday, June 9th, at 
elve a one o'Clock 

D VISCOUNT MILTON fn the Chair; 
To ae as best means of relieving the Metropolis from 
ben — arising from the present System of Interments 
of the De: 





t is d that all may be made (post- 
paid) to Mr. C. B. Eden Sehcitor, 18, Milk Street, Cheap- 
side; or to G. F. Carden, Esq. 8, Inner Temple Lane. 


([Homas MOORE, Esq.—A Portrait of 

Thomas Moore, Esq. engraved in the _ wey ob 
W. H. Watt, after a Picture by G. 5. Newton. 
before the letters, 3/. 3¢.; Proofs after the en “a. 2e.; Im- 
pressions, 1/. 1s, 

Sold by Cotnaght, Son, and Co. 8 Pall Mall East; and 
by Messrs. s, and Graves. 

The first requisite in ‘e portrait is resemblance. We 
have seldom seen one more str very P than the present. It is Mr. 
Moore himself, in one of his py animated moments.”—Lilerary 
Gaxette, 








The Subscribers to 
URNER’S ENGLAND and WALES are 
tepootfally informed that Part IX. is now ready for 
ent: ‘art LX. of Views in acters : — Wales, from Draw- 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. ith Descriptive and His- 
Illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, Ew. 
arts I. IX. royal 4to. 14s. each; imperial 4to. proofs, 12. 1s. ; 
imperial 4to. Proofs on India ‘pavers ll. Als. 6d. ; colombier folio, 
limited to Ty Copies, 2/. 1 
Part X. will aj pear ‘a the 15th of June, 
forming Vol. I. of the § 
Lenten: Robert Jennings and William Ghapting nod Changetae. 


Heath’ '¢ Historical Nlustrations to the Waverley Novels. 


Just published 
, 
LLUSTRATIONS to GUY MAN. 
NERING, Six Subjects, price 5s. 6d. (adapted to the new 
edition of the Works), a very limited Number in 4to. India Proofs 
without ters, 1. 5a.; India Proofs, with Letters, 18s.; 
Proofs, 12s.; royal 8vo. 7s. 

Mr. Charles Heath has the honour of announcing to the Sub- 
scribers to the new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, that he 
is preparing a Set of Plates, to be execu’ in the same style of 
exceilence as his popular Annual, the “ e,” from the first 
Artists, and at a sent that will add le to each volume, 
which will make edition 


pon she 


Chaplin, 





y Messrs. Moon, ‘aves,in which 

is represented seated on a sofa. 7a Life in London of June 6, 
omg td this Print, will be kept on sale at the Office, No. 160, 
Su the 7th, and Tuesday the 8th, price only Seven- 
pence. Franke ped to send it to any part of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, free of postage. 





ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.—The of 


-Room weed for the Season, Monday, May 3d. 
‘aters, Carisbud and Ems. Cold ditto, Spa, vr 
m Marienbad, Eger, Selters, Seidchutz, &c. Prospectuses of 
the Establishment, Fivtag an Account of the Medical Effects of 
e we Mineral Waters, may be had gratis at the Pu kg 
and at the London Agents, viz. J. and G. Waugh, ‘7? Regent 
Street; and at R. Coward’s, 63, Cheapside. 





*, : : =) C. 
HE PIANO- FORTE STUDENT'S 


~ a concise I d 
of Musi By J. GO! 
Professor of Harmony at the Royal _ of Music.—3s. 6d. 
Piano-Forte. 
J. B. Cramer’s sntsoductary Praction, se. 
lected from the Works of Haydn, Mozart thoven, Hummel, 


Herz, Czerny. 8s. 
New Fantasia on Airs in 


Mazurka 4 la Rondo. Qs. 
J. Moscheles’ Andante and Rondo on Phil- 
lips’s German Song. 3s. 
J. Herz’s Variations on the March in Ma- 
saniello. 3s. 6d. 
Also will be ready, in a few days, 
Hummel’s New Grand Concerto in A flat. 


Tyrolean Air, sung by Madame 
Cramer and Co. 201, Regent Street. 





La Fiancée. 4s. 


Malibran. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
R. DYMOCK’S AINSWORTH 


IMPROVED. The Heads of Classical Schools, Tutors, 
&c. are ully informed, that the 3d edition of Dr. Dymock’ 

Ainsworth Improved - Lae arrived in London, and may be had 
of all the Booksel! the United Kingdom, price 6s. 6d. in 
a boards, 7s. bound iv roan, or 1s. in Turkey morocco, gilt 





this day. 
This Volume, besides an | Introduction by the Author, is 
iby F. P.S ff and R. Farrier. 
All the early Volumes are again reprinted. 
Printed for R. Cadell and Co. a 3 ‘and Simpkin and 
— London 
hom may be had. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. in Eleven vols. 8vo. price Gl. boards; and Eleven vols. 
netend | Lome. BF price 3/. 3s. boards, with Smirke’s Plates and New Intro- 





The Eleventh Volume separately, in 8vo, 


price 18s., and 18mo. price 9s. to complete former editions. 





Neatly bound, 
URKE’S OFFICIAL KALENDAR for 
1830; an Alphabetical Register + > Public —— 
and Public Fu ivil, and Military, of 
the British Empire, including its Celestial ar i onelge om 
encies. With Circumstantial Details of the Sovereign Houses 
yy portiontarising the present Members of each Family, 


&c. &e 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author ofa Cun and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
‘onetage, &c. 
Henry Colburn ond. Richard Bentley, 8, New Barlington Street Street. 








HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and MISCELLANY, No. 24, for June, 1830. 

Edinburgh: John Anderson, Jun. North Bridge Street; 

and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
New Works just published by Messrs, ¢ Colburn and 1d Bentley, 
Yew Burlington 8: 
HE ENGLISH s. ‘HOME. 
By the Author of the «« English in France,” 

the “ English in Italy,” &c. 3 vols. 

2. The Third and Fourth Volumes of Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I. King of England. 
By I. D'Issaeli, Author of the “ Curiosities of Literature,” &c. 

3. The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, by the 
Author of “ Frankenstein,” the ‘* Last Man,” &c. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

4. Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, 
and Egypt. By the late James Webster, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

5. “Th he Mussulman. By R. R. Madden, 
Esq. Author of ‘* Travels in Turkey, Egypt,” &c. In 3 vols- 
- 8vo. 

. Lhe Third and Fourth Volumes of Bour- 
tees Memoirs of Napoleon, which plete this imp 


“or. ’ Paul Clifford. By the Author of “ Pel- 
ham,” “ Devereux,” and the “ Disowned.” In 3 vols. post 8r0- 
Also nearly ready, 
8. The Undying One, and other Poems, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
. The Denounced. By the Author of 
Yowlans,” the ** Croppy,” 


“ Tales of the O’Hara Family,” the “ 
&c. In3 vols. 


10. Tales of a Tar, by the Author of the 
«* Naval Sketch Book.” 1 vol. 





OT 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








Chiswick Press Editions, 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAK. 
SPBARE, with Notes, original and selected, b Vv. 
SINGER, F.S.A., and a Life of the Poet, by Dr. SYM ONS. 
In 10 = : al 18mo. with 60 En, ngravings, by by Thompson, from 
—_ tothard, &e. Price 
The Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, with 
a = fe and G jossary. Elegantly printed in Eight miniature vols. 
with — 4 vigeeis Portrait, and Tail-pieces, Price 24s. 
in extra boar 
3. The Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, 
complete in 1 vol. Accurately printed with a very bold Type, 
from the Text of the corrected Copies left by the late G. Steevens 
and E. Malone, Esqrs. With a Life of the Poet, by Dr. Symmons, 
a Glossary, and 60 Embellishments. 
4, Whittingham's British Poets, commencing 
Chaucer, and closing with Cowper; including Translations 
pe the Greek and Roman Poets, by ag ae » Popes Rowe, &c. 
The Life of each Author is Eg to his Works. As far as they 
extetid, the Lives written by Dr. Johnsen are adopted in this 
edition; the remainder, Fifty in number, are original Composi- 
tions. In 100 vols. royal 18mo. embellished with 180 Proof Plates, 
peice 35/. in boards; or without the Plates, 25/. 
5. New Elegant Extracts; a unique Selec- 
tion, moral, instructive, and eritettaining, from the British Poets, 
Poetical Translators, and the most emirient Prose Writers. 
Neatly printed in 12 cabinet vols. and embellished with 24 beau- 
tiful Vignettes. Price 3/. in extra boards. Of the Prose, which 
forms Six vols. the two latter are Epistolary; and the last two of 
the Poetry are Translations. 
6. ‘The Arabian Nights, in 3 neat pocket 
a with beautifal Vignettes. Price 9s. boatds 
For a high character of the above works, ae Literary Gazette, 
May 13, 1896; July 21, and Dec. 1 
C. Whittingham, Chiswick; M. Arnold, "Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden; Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and N. 
Hailes, Piccadilly. 


List of Works published b 
and ay by J. Murray, 
eR A Street, 
HE AVELS. of IBN BATUTA, 
hh... from the abridged Arabic Matuscript Copies 
preserved in the Public comes of Cambridge, with Notes, illus- 
Sones of the History, Geograp tany,A &c. ocour- 
ting throughout the Work. 
By the Rev. S. LEE, B.D. 
Professor of Arabic in the University ‘of Cosmbetige, &e. &e. 
In 4to. price to Non-Subscribers, 1/. 

2. Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, 
written by Himself, and translated from a Persian Manuscript, 
by Major David Price, of the Bombay Army, &c. &c. In 4to. 
price to Non-Subscribers, 12s. J A 

3. The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of 
Antioch, written by his attendant Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, 
in Arabic. Part the First. Anatoli¢, Romelia, and Moldavia. 
Translated by F. C. Belfour, Esq. AM. Oxon, &c. &c. In 4to. 
price to Non-Subscribers, 108. 

4, Han Koong Tsew; or, the Sorrows of 
— A Chinese Tragedy, translated from the original, with 

Notes, and a Specimen of the Chinese Text. By John Francis 
Davis, F.R.S, &c. In 4to. price to Non-Subscribers, 5s. 

5. History of the Afghans. Translated from 
the Persian of Neamet Ullah. Part I. By Bernhard Dorn. 
Ph. D. &c. In 4to. pri¢é to Non-Subscribers, 14s. 

6. The Fortunate Union. A Romance. 
Translated from the Chinese ag with wage 4 and Litustra- 
tions; to which is added, a Chinese Tragedy. By John Francis 
Davis, F.R.S. &c. In @ vols, 8vo: price te ‘on-Subscribers, 168. 

7. Yakkun Nattannawa; a Cin Poem, 
a of the Ceylon System of Demonology: 3 to which is a 
pended, the Practices ots a Capua or Devil Priest, as described 7 
a Budhist: and Kolan Nattannawa, eg rm Poem, descrip- 
tive of the Characters assumed by Natites of Ceylon in a Masque- 
rade, Illustrated with Plates, from Cingalese Designs. Trans- 
lated by John Callaway, late Missionary in Ceylon. In 8vo. prive 

to Non-Subscribers, 8s. 

8. The Adventures of Hatim Tai ; a Romance. 
Translated from the Putten, by Dancan Forbes, A.M. In 4to. 
Price to Non-Subscribers. 

9. The Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin, 
written by Himself. Translated from two Persian coi, 
ona illustrated with Notes, explanatory of the History, See 

Grosraply» &e. which therein occur. By F. C. Belfour, M 
Oxon, A.S. LL.D. In 8vo. price to Non-Subscribers, 18s. 6d. 

10. Memoirs of a Malayan Family, written 
by yw and translated from the original, by W. Marsden, 
F.R.S. &c. &e. In 8v0. price to to Non-Subscribers, 2s. 6d. 





the Oriental Translation Committee’ 
Sgr Street; and Parbury, Allen, 





In 2 vols. 12 12mo. . with Plates, price 1 
ONVERSA re — VEGETABLE 
PHY! pre en preh of Botany, 
with their Applicati A 
“ These instructive intetee volumes are ements by an author 
(Mrs. Marcet) already well known by similar hem on other 
branches of science, ail of which have been rece! with great 
and merited favour ; and we can have little doubt that her pre- 
sent undertaking will meet with corresponding success."—Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 99. 
Printed for Reape. Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ‘ 
Conversations on Chemistry, the 11th edit. 
enlarged, in 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates by Lowry, 14s. boards. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 5th 
edition, 10s. 6d. boards, with 2? Engravings by Lowry. 
versations on Political Economy. 6th 
edition, 12mo. 9s. boards. 











\ BS Price 6d. 
A PROSPECTUS of a CENTRAL 
deamon Naaeeee INSTITUTION of HOME COLONIES, 
ai 

Wane Lewhuan Spade —— unoccupied Poor on 
Printed for G2 w 6s Rev. HENRY Been age se 

+» G. . St ans Church ard 
and, ‘Waterloo Place Ps Pall Mall. a, 





LEMENTS of DESORIPTIVE — 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 
By JONES QUAIN, A. .. a: - ke, Lecturer on Anatomy, 


Simpkin “and “Marshal 
« This is one of the best, if not the ver: 


Noite elementary work 
Temons in the English language.”—. 


edical Gasette, February 


«« An admitable system of practical anatomy; for the descrip- 
tions are not only clear and accurate, but minute and compre- 
hensive to an extraordinary degree. We, indeed, say nothing 
more than it deserves, when we state that we know no work in 
the English language in which the anatomical descriptions are 
so fully and so accurately given, yet without TE or dif- 
fuseness.—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 

« Mr. Quain has freely availed himself of the writings yo 
tinental authors, as well as of those of our own country, and en- 
riched his work with their Sper and preva pe making it an 
abridged summary of.all th blished facts and rin- 
ciples of anatomical | science. Though aah Rages ee for pa 
dents, we can ly 
an 11 book of refé ; and to pupil, as @ Most useful 
assistant in their op i in the » and a no less 
instructive companion in fe aon of their chamber.” —Medical 
Chirurgical Review, Jan. 1 

















Political Economy.—In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


N INQUIRY into the NATURAL 
GROUNDS of RIGHT to VENDIBLE PROPERTY, 


WEALTH 
By SAMUEL READ. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

«* Mr. Read, indeed, has a, investigated the subj beet 
with a great deal of origi and 
tical economy has hitherto been confined to the production pov 
distribution of wealth; whereas Mr. Read carries it a step far- 
ther, and begins by investigating the right to wealth or property. 

his innovation evidently gives a more definite and important 
object to the science, and causes it to assume a form altogether 
novel. We cannot at present spare room to detail any of Mr. 
Read's views or reasonings; but those who are desirous ‘of seeing 
the principles of Ricardo, Macculloch, and Malthus, dissected 
with no sparing hand, will’ find this book well worth perusing.”— 
Monthly Review. 

It is not not to acknowledge that Mr. Read’s work 
displays much sense and powerful reasoning. It is quite 
evident that =o studied the subject with zeal and affection. 
He has a power of vigorous thinking and writing which is not 
very ae Sélevary eens. 


HEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, on Various 


Subjects; touching some important Doctrines as main- 
tained by the Established Church, in accordance with the Sacred 
Scriptures, and in contrariety to certain Tenets of the present 
day. By the Rev. R. BACON, LL.D. 

2s. 


Price i 
Sold by Messrs. Hatohard, Piccadilly. 

This Work, as its title imports, is opposed to such as, profess- 
ing to be Members of the Rccablishea Church, contravene or 
adulterate her essential and authorised doctrines. The author 
has fairly met them on theirown geye and foiled them at their 
own weapons; while he receives in the contest the effectual sup- 
ot of the Articles, the Homilies, and the Liturgy, which are 

lecidedly rhs his side. The work bt the true orth 








and evinces much research and 





a bivne 8 The author appeals to the law and to the testimony 
ivine Truth, and to the church in subordinancy thereto, as 
e standard and 


test of the soundness of the opinions which he 
vocates ; their attestations bear convincing evidence in 
favour of his oe pee Great pains must have been employed 
— one ing an 





the 
= But there is cause to regret that the author has 
poy: rm ned the names of the several authorities which he has 
cited: and the teason which he assigns | for this omission is a 
satisfactory :—he says, that “ the 
with opinions, and not with men; he has therefore Jeolded 
mentioning the names of the writers he has not! 3; and that 
he availed himself of their testimony, not with a view of confirm- 
ing his own opinions, but rather to evince that the sentiments he 
efitertains are not peculiar to the poe day; and to prove, from 
a variety of authors, both ancien modern, that 
ther novel nor obsolete.” It might “Sn be his aim to shun per- 

sonality. Still, however, it would have been more satisfactory to 
the reader to have known the characters with whose views those 
of the author’s coincide. Nor would it have been less recom- 

d 'y to have d d, that men of exalted station, 
superior learning, and eminent piety, maintained precisely the 
same doctrines. And there is another desideratum—that the 
several Essays had been entitled with the particular subjects of 
discussion. Should the work be reprinted, perhaps these hints 


may be attended to. 
ay) in ripe © 














‘Te be Sold, by T. Cadell, Strand, 
A SERIES of SIXTY MANUSCRIPT 
TOR of DIVINITY. 


Part I. containing Four Sermons, may now 
be had, ptice Six Shillings. 
Part II. will be ready for delivery on the 


first of July, and the penmventing ones monthly. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. Lae 9s. 6d. illustrated with Plates 
3. Cruikshank, 
HE NEW BATH GUIDE; or, Memoirs | 
of the B—n—r—d TTP 
By CHRISTOP ER ANSTEY. 
A New Edition, with Notes, and a Life — Author, 
yy JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. & 

London : Hurt, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's ‘s ‘Churchyard. 





vols. 8v0. price 15s. 


In? 
EMOIRS of a GENTLEWOMAN of 
the OLD SCHOOL. 

By a LADY. 

*¢ This work, we und a, is a real autobi and from 
the pen of Mrs. M<Taggart, nad wihohas been ong disingulshed 
in private life for her 
written in a facta ene, fireside Lind of style. The first rot 
tence is enough to recommend the book without another extract.” 

—Courier 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Ce, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. « 
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Books just pani © by shee weg Treacher, and Co. 


A FOURTH SERIES of OUR VILLAGE. 
By MISS MITFOR 
In post 8vo. price 10s. ta. 
By the same Author, 
Dramatic Scenes, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Julian, and Foscari, Tragedies, 8s. 
Our Village, new edition, 3 vols. 25s. 


2. The Picture of India; exhibiting, in a 
brief, yet clear and graphic mannef, the Geography, Topography, 
History, Natural History, Native Population, and Produce, of 
that most interesting Portion of the Earth; with a Particular 
Actount of the European ps grog with the present State 
of the British T. P t View of the India 

uestion, with reference to. the 1 impending Discussion on the 

enewal of the Charter. In 2 small 8vo. vols. with many appro- 
priate “Traits of 16s. in handsome cloth boards. 

3. Traits of Scottish Life; Pictures of Sce. 
nery and The Piet In 8 vols. post Svo. 274. 

4. The Picture of Australia. In post 8vo. 
with Map, 108. 6d. 

** The book before us contains the fullest and most Sasetnetaty 
information concerning the natural his » meteoro! » pro- 
ducts, statistics, and every other desirable point of knowle ge. It 
seems to be very impartial in its accounts, and contains such a 
multiplicity of curious, instructive, and interesting matters, that 
we know no geographical work of superior character.”—Gent.’s 
Magazine. 

5. The Cambrian Tourist ; or, Post-Chaise 
Companion through Wales oe © of the 
Welsh Territories, and a Description of the ‘anners, ‘aie 
and Games of the Natives. In a neat pocket volume, the 6th 
edition, corrected and considerably enlarged, with View and Maps, 
8s. bound. 

6. A general Biographical Dictionary. By 
John Geston- In 2 vols. 8vo. containing 2150 pages of close print, 
36¢. clo 

«Mr. wo pig rh! vee Pagagy is altogether one of great excellence, 
calculated to be useful to ge number of students, and deserv- 
ing extensive cepulaatty.. We may also mention, that it is suffi- 
ciently large to contain every thing necessary, but not too exten- 
sive for the ordinary purposes of study, filling in this | Tespect, an 
open space in the fields o' theneum, 


7. Illustrations of Masonry. By the late 
William Preston, Esq. Post-Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 
The 14th edition, 12mo. with important Additions, Alteratidns, 
and Improvements, by the Rev. G. Oliver. 8+. 


8. Plain Instructions for the Management of 
Jateates with Practical Observations on the Disorders incident to 
Childhood. To which is added, an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral 
Irritation. By John Darwall, M.D. Physician to the Birming- 
ham Dispensary. In 12mo. 6s. 64. 


9. The Principles of Gothic Architecture, 
elucidated by Question and Answer. ~ 4 "we Bloxham. In 
foolscap 8vo. with numerous Engrav: 


10. The Art of Invigorating ‘and Prolonging 
Life, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c.; 3 _ 
Invalia’s Oracle, containing Peptic Precepts, ee ont 
able and effectual Methods to prevent and relieve sdigestion, 
and to regulate and strengthen the Action of the Stomach and 
Bowels. To which is added, the Pleasure of making a Will. In 
iene. the 6th edition, very greatly and i 
a . 

11. Memoirs of Mrs. Ann Judson, vey Mis- 
sionary to Burmah, including a History of the American tist 
Mission in the Burniahn Empire. By I. D. Knowles. Mmo. 
with Portrait and Map. 3s. 6d. 


M. A. Nattali, 94, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


HE ORGANIC REMAINS ofa 
FORMER WORLD. In 3 vie 4to. with Fifty-four 
coloured Plates, exhibiting above Fossil 4 
price 6/.6s.incloth. An Senmnativn sft Mineralised Remai 
of the Vegetables and ——— a Antediluvian World, oue- 
rally termed Extraneous Fos: 
TAMES. ‘PARKINSON. 
Vol. II. may be had separately, price 2/. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
In crown 8vo. with Ten Plates, price 12s. in cloth, a new edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author, 
An Introduction to the Study of Fossil Or- 
grate Remains, especially of those found in the British Strata ; 
ntended to aid the Student in his Inquiries respectin ed ———_ 
of Fossils, and their C with the F 
By James Parkinson. 
In 4 vols. 4to. cloth, — 6s. published at 112. 11s. 
Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 
Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 64. each. 

This work is of the highest utility. Viele I. . end 1. containa 
complete Catalogue of A rs an 8, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices; and Vols. Hl. and rv. constitute an 
Index or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 


Arthur Warwick's Spare Minutes ; or, _ 


nent square Tag price 4s. 6d. boards. 


An Introduction to the Metres of the Greek 
Tumegtiane. By a Member of the University of Oxford. vo. 3s. 


« Dibdin’ s Lib Companion, in 1 large vol. 
8vo0. (300 pages) sain kenbe severe) at Li. Be. 

Hakewill and Turner’s Picturesque Tour of 
Italy, illustrative of the Travels of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, 
and others, embellished with 68 Plates by the first Artists. 

Royal 4to. cloth, 4/.; published at 7/. 10s, 

Imperial 4to. Proofs, ge 5i. 15e. 6d.; published at 101. 16s. 

- a Plates on India paper, cloth, 8/. 8%.; published 


caned ortfolio, 6l. Ge. 


oONattall’s Catalogue of Old Books, gratis, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








ee Bs, 5s. 
O. XIIL. of the Sina LIBRARY; 


being Vol. Ill. of Lives of the most eminent British 
and 
~ John Murray, Albemarle Stree! 


2. Family Lib: J ile Series. No. I. 
(whieh has peek = rege sd perce be publi on the 


ist of July. 
Dramatists, No. II., containing 


Painters, 








3. Family 
the Plays of Peak, Vol. I. will be published in a few days. 
New Works just published by Mr. Murray. 
1. The Law of Population. By Michael 


Thomas Sadler, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

2. Ireland and its Economy; being the Re- 
sult of Observations made y a Tour through the Country in the 
oe of 1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

3. Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

4. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persons at School or College. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. / 

5. Conversations with Lord Byren on Reli- 
go. od the late James Kennedy, M.D. of H. B. M. Medical 

taff. 8vo. 

6. The Life of samen Heber. By his Widow. 


2 vols. to. 


n3 vols. TAN 8vo. 
HE ARMENI ANS. A Tale of 
wee le. 
B "ARLES MAC FARLANE, Esq. 

“« Mr. Mac ane has in this work condensed, in a most agree- 
able manner, all the pietapene and of his 
oriental tour.”—Standard. 

«It is not the mere novel-reader alone who will ponder with 
delight over these pages; it will be read as a work of instruction 
as well as of seo FY Ay the author having evidently not travel- 
led to C i the observations of others, but 
to make his own, and > describe only what he has himself seen 
and studied.”—Morning Journal. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Constantinople in 1829-30. 2d edition. 

« Of all the tourists whom the late demand has tempted to the 
press, Mr. Macfarlane will, beyond com, meres most reward the 
reader. The main purport of his book 4 s specifically adapted to 
the bigs a: points on which the curiosity "of the moment is most 
alive. For the condition of this of the Eastern World, of its 
politics, temper, and nea ype» nterests os Jia at present, — ie 











y 80 
greater piece of ceed fortune than it would have been emake 
to expect.”— Edinburgh Review. 





The Subscribers to Sir William Gell’s Pompeii, Second Series, 
are respectfully informed that Part I1. is now ready for delivery. 


POMESIANA : the Topography, Edifices, 
TAR: me a eii. 
By Sir WILLIA L, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
The Work will be ate in about Twelve Parts, 
forming Two. Volumes. 

A Part to be published every two months, containing Six En- 
gravings, and occasionally two or three Vignettes, with two 
sheets of Letterpress, Ly ny! —- in royal 8vo. price 
10s, 6d.; imperial 8vo. ‘roofs, demy 4to. 18s., India 
paper, with the yey 9 limited to ‘Twenty-five copies, only 

‘en left for sale, 1/. lls. 

Part III. ‘will i: published on the Ist of 
July. 
, Robert snane and William Chaplin, 62, ——— 





n 1 vol. 8vo. price 


A VINDICATION of CHRISTIAN 

FAITH, addressed to those who, believing in God, yet 

refuse or hesitate to believe in Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent. 
By JOHN INGLIS, D.D. 

One of the Mini of 01d G Church, Edinb and 
one of His ray 4 's Chaplains in Ordinary in rami fag 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





Wiffen’ 
Elegantly printed in 2 vols. royal 18mo. with 20 fine Engravings 
on Wi by Thompson and Williams, from by Ha: 
ee Corbould, and a Portrait of the Author, price be. neatly 
und in cloth, 
HE JERUSALEM DELIVERED of 
TORQUATO TASSO, translated into ey md Spense- 
soo Verse, from the original Italian; with a Life of the ee 
d,—formed after long and laborious research amongst the M 
ish Historians,—a List of 


. H. WIFFEN 
M.R.S.L. and Cor item. the Society of Antiquaries 
Ce 
Printed for a Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 


edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


GERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical, for 
By the Rey. ‘é. R. GLEIG, M.A. M.R.S.L. &c. &c- 
John a peeps Seale 8 treet. 


icine.—In 5 vols. 8vo. price 3i. 15s. 
ooD's STUDY of MEDICINE. Third 


edition, containing all the Author's final Corrections 
and Improvements ; ee with much additional modern In- 
formation. By SAMUEL COOPER, 
Author of the “ Dictionary of Practical Surgery.” 
“* The additions to the text and notes, by Mr. Cooper, are nu- 
merous and valuable, and the entire work merits our most un- 
ualified recommendation. The surgeon whose library contains 
ood’s Study of Medicine, and Cooper's Surgical Dictionary, 
need look around him for little more that is either scientific, 
postal, or practical, in any branch of his profession.”—Lancet, 

0. 

“ There is no British work on the science and practice of medi- 
cine which can be es to it in point of learning, extent of 
research, or profundity of copious, accurate, and important infor- 
mation.”—London Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


2d ion. ionta nlarged, with Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. 
GALM NIA ; or, Days of Fly-fishing. In 
a se of Conversa ions. 
By the late Sir HUMPHRY DAVY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

** One of the most delightful labours of leisure ever seen; not a 
few of the most beautiful phenomena of nature are here lucid! idly 
explained, yet the pages have none of the varnish of philosophical 
unbelief, or finite reasoning.”—Biography of Sir H. Da jentle- 
man’s Magazine, August. 

By the same Author, 
Conversations in Travel ; or, the Last Days 
ofa Philosopher. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
Norway, Lapland, &¢,—In 8vo. price 14s. 
JOURNEY through NO R WAY, 

Lae oss le T of SWEDEN, with some Re- 

marks on the Geol 
the Ascents <tesme ef of on 





Comme: its Climate and Scenery 
inelpal eee oe og poli- 
bles, Met 


—, 


e 24s. in 1 vol. 8vo. boards, 


1 REEK GRADUS: or, Greek, Latin, and 
English Prosodial lexicons contai Interpretation, 

in Latin and English, of all Words’ which occur ae the Greek Poets, 

from Ge earliest period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 

also th : _ sora ae wg nod = ymeey rd the advin. 
of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gr; 

Schools and Colleges. menos 
By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Col. Cam. 
*« The indefatigable application required in the compilation of 

the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we heartily recommend 

work as supplying a desideratum in our school- books, and like! 
to be advantageously to a very wide extent.” —Literary Chro. 


nicle. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all Booksellers. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
2 vols. 4to. with a Portrait by Finden, price 3/. 12s. boards, 


A HISTORY of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 


os Earl of Chatham, containing his Speeches in 
le Portion of his Correspondence when 
Secretary of State, a French, Spanish, and American Affairs, 
never before published. Withan Account of the principal Events 
and osaereoriy connected with his Life, Sentiments, and Admi- 
nistrations. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS THACKERAY, M.A. 

Minister and Proprietor of Bel Ch 
—. of a “ Defence of the His = ey Church of ine 
land,” 

Printed for c., ou tug 











+ and F. Rivi Paul's Churchyard, 
Te: Place, Pail ‘Mall, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Fuseli’s Lectures.—Second Series. 

“Ina few days, uniformly printed with his former Lectures, 
IX NEW LECTURES on PAINTING, 
delivered at the Royal Academy, by the late HENRY 

FUSELI, P.P. Now first published from the original MSS. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, “agg Burlington Street. 
Of whom may be h: 

The First Series of Laan, embellished 


with a Portrait and other Plates. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. neatly and closely printed in double 
— comprising upwards of 500 pages, price only 9s. 6d. 


bow 

HE COOK’S DICTIONARY and 
HOUSEKEEPER’S DIRECTORY. A New Family 
Manual of Cookery and Confectionary, on a Plan of ready Refer- 

ence never hitherto attempted. 

By RICHARD DOLBY, 
Of the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s Street. 

This volume furnishes a complete culinary code, digested into 
the and most ilable form of an alphabetical work, 





tical Relations of the two 
ao 


logical , dec. 
By the oy ROBERT EVEREST, M.M.F.G. 
__ Printed f for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
\/OYAGE de la CORVETTE PASTRO- 
LABE, repens par ordre du Roi, pendant les Années 
1826, 1827, 1828, et 1829, sous le Commandement de M. J. Du- 
mont d’Urville, "Capitaine de Vaisseau. Douze volumes, in-8vo. 
accom: és d’Atlas, contenant prés de 600 Planches ou Cartes, 
and in-folio, gravées ou lith: Iphiées par les premiers Artistes 
fe Paris, L’Ouvrage Spy sto aig Quatre-vi - ayn] Livrai- 
sons. Prix de chaque Li Teste et Plan ur Lon- 
a 16s. La 6¢ S lectin & de la Partie Historique t vient de 
paraitre 
On souscrit a Londres & la Librairie Dramatique Frangaise, 
chez Monsieur Delaporte, 37, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, od 
se trouvent les Prospectus, le premier Volume de Texte, et les 
six premiéres Livraisons. 
Published by Longman. e, Brown, and Gree 
NUMISMATIC A ATLAS of GRECIAN 
HISTORY, comprising a Series of 360 Coins, arranged 
in the form of an Historicat Chart; ed and executed on 
Stone, by BENJAMIN RICHARD GR aa and accompanied 
by a Descriptive Letter-press. The Plates and ogy ga 78.3 
mounted in a Case, 2/. 17s.; 3 ee varnished, 3. 8s 


A Lecture on the ‘Study of Ancient Coins, 


d with History. Illustrated with Plates, price 3s. 6d. 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CLXVII. for Jane 1830. 

Contents.—I. The Christian Year—II. The Silent Member, 
No. 8—III. Heat and Thirst; a Scene in Jamaica—IV. To my 
Babe. By Delta—V. On the Punishment of Death—VI. The 
— Sermon. a the Ettrick ——— The Reigning 

Book I. Some remar! Passages in the remark- 
ue “Life of the ‘Baron 8 a Gio. “ine a a 
Cato. Ambassadors aS. The Mariner's 
Return; a Description RI, Ne at No. L.—XII. 
Monthly List of New Publications-—X11T. ca Pro- 
&e. yt ‘lo Marriages, and Deaths. 
liam Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
a ‘Cadell, Strand, London. 


E NEW MONTHLY and LONDON 
ea, for June. 

Prince Leopold and the Greek Negotiation—De 

Ph ay a Tale—the Lounger, No. 3, or Observations on the 

Thefts— we on the a Bill—the 

's Own—Commotion in the Athenzum—S tion of Clubs 

‘am: and explained—Mr. ay ny 8) 

jonable Eclogues, No. 1—The Fa- 

ly Mr., Mrs., and Miss Long—the Land of Cakes, 

No. 3; Aberdeen awa’ "Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the 

World—Sketches and R No. of cer- 

tain French Actors, continued— Frogere ont the Emperor Paul— 

> by an Alpen Jager—Swiss Sce- 

nery—Jow =e a ident—Specimens of German Ge- 

nius, No. 3—Russia ie too Se. Pet urg—M oscow—London 

L ey Thirtieth of April, or Mrs. S——'’s Birth Day—Music 

y Felicia Hemans—Political Events—Critical Notices of 

New Publications the Drama, Fine Arts—Varieties, Domestic 

and F. hical Memoirs of Persons lately deceased— 
Provinci enced ben 

Henry Colburn and Richard Beatle, 8, New Burlington Street. 











as 

*,* Mr. B. R. Green, 8, South Crescent, B: Square, un- 
dertakes the perme Rg of small Collections of Coins, and the 
arrangement of Cabinets. 


For Travellers on the Contine 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with a mast accurate Mont ¢ Tistes, price 2. 5s, 
AVELS in the RE 
By bree fee hey fr vane, ded 
Author of the « thens, thens,” and. “ on ‘Tour 


A finer. 

“ It claims a higher rank than to be classed among mere books 
of travels. These volumes are indispensable to the st student of an- 
cient Greek bistory and Geograph: A as well as to the intelligent 
traveller in Greece; and they to be, and we have no doubt 
will be, found in every classical ry."— Journal. 

2. Information and Directions for Travellers 
on the Continemt. By M 6th edition,  theeoughly 
revised, and with considerable Additions. Post 8vo. 

3. The Diary of an Invalid in ureait of 
Health; being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. By the late Henry Mathews, A.M. 3d edit. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

4. Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy, 
by Joseph Forsyth, Esq. 3d edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

5. Rome in the eqvineteenth Century, 4th 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. lie. 6d. 

6. Switzerland; or, a ‘Journal of a Tour and 
Residence in that Counts. Followed by a al View of its 
History, brought down to the present time. By S.Simond. 2d 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

7- An Autumn near the Rhine; or, Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in Germany near the Rhine. 2d 


edition, 8vo. i4s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








a form never hitherto adopted in any book on this universally 
interesting subject. Many very piquant gastronomic nouveautés 
are included in this collection, as well as the whole art and mys- 
tery of confectionary. 

Henry Colburn ary Richard omen 8, New Burlington Street. 


On the Ist t of July, euneiined: with Plates, &c. (to be 
ntinued monthly), 


co! 
HE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. I. 
containing the Lives of Remarkable Youth of "both Sou. 
“This Work will be conducted by. WilHam Jerdan, Esq. 
Editor of the ‘* London Literary Gazette,” with whom a alae 
of Authors of character are associated, to illustrate the 
various branches of polite literature and popular instruction, in 
which their —" talents have already obtained public 
weight and celebri 
Henry Colburn —~ 9 Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





On the 15th of June will be published, price | ls. 
ONSIEUR MALLET !! a comic Poem, 


unded on the Drama of the same name, performed 
with such pre Deh we Mt at Cin hi Theatre. 


Author of « Montmorency, Poems,” &c. Annotator of the 
 Devil’s Walk,” &c. &c. 

Ill d with Six beautiful Designs, by Robert Cruikshank, 
engraved by Bonner, Walker, &c. &c. &c. A Portrait of Mr. 
Mathews (in Character) will face the Title-; HY 

N.B. Country Booksellers are requested a3 send up their orders 
by the 9th of June, so as to secure early impressions of the work. 

London: Published for the neg ed by cre! Griffiths, 

Wellington Street, Strand. 








n a few days, price ls. 6d. 
M® MORGAN? S$ LETTER to the 
BISHOP of LONDON. 
« Unlike your favourite Zschylus I live, 
jess to whom the flattering om they give; 
ihocles succeed, or high re’ 
To Blawteld’s splendid talents they —_ 


Teo happy if those talents I 9 
Toaid th le, and their erie! assuage. 
a Re wef of Brotet. 
Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Effingham Wilson. 


On Monday, a ee 14,1 will sn ,¢ published, price ln 
HE MARCH of INTELLECT ; a Comic 
Poem. By W.T. MONCRIEFF, Esq. 
Ill d by after Designs by 
rt Cruik Tanank: 


Robe: 
London: William. ‘Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
3 LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
‘aterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Sire sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange, EB. 
th, Ave Maria Lane, Li ¢ Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh "Smith and Son, and rtszon and Atkinson, 
Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for America, 
O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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